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AN EARLY ITALIAN EDITION OF 
ZESOP’S FABLES. 


The library of Harvard University contains a 
medizval collection of AXsop’s fables' in an edi- 
tion that seems to be one of a definite group to 
which attention has not yet been called. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the members of 
this group is the fact that the Latin text of each 
fable is explained by a prose commentary in 
Italian, as if these books were meant for Italian 
school-boys. The following is a brief account of 
the Harvard sop with a mention of various 
similar editions. 

The label title of the Harvard collection reads : 
‘‘Esopi Fabule cum interpretatione vulgari 7 
figuris acri cura emendate.’’ This is found on 
the first right-hand page above a combination 
wood-cut. The cut represents five men seated 
about a central figure, who is in a raised chair 
and seems to be giving them instruction. On the 
reverse page is a dedication in Roman type begin- 
ning: ‘‘ Vincentius Metallus Ciratae Adolescen- 
tiae.’’ It is explained in this dedication that the 
grammatical mistakes sometimes found in an 
ZEsop collection have been carefully rectified by 
Bartholomeo Maschara, so that this edition is well 
fitted for the edification of the young. The fre- 
quently occurring introduction to an Aisop collec- 
tion : ‘* Ut iuvet et prosit conatur pagina pre- 
sens,’’ etc., occurs on the upper part of the 
second right-hand page. After each of the six 
distichs which make up this introduction the 
Latin words are put into Italian prose order and 
then translated into Italian. 

On the same page, directly following the intro- 
duction, begin the fables. All the fables except 
the last two are accompanied by crude wood-cuts 
57 mm. high and 75 mm. wide. The fables are 
numbered from 1 to Lxvi, but fable Lv1 is unfin- 
ished, fables and are lacking, fable 


1*Nor. 2480. 


LIx is without the first few lines, and finally 
fable Lxvi is unfinished. The colophon which is 
usual in such an edition is also missing. The 
book now has thirty-eight leaves. It seems likely 
that a folded sheet, which would have made the 
thirty-third and fortieth leaves, has been lost. 
The two missing fables, as well as parts of two of 
the incomplete fables, must have been on the ori- 
ginal thirty-third leaf, and the last fable must 
have been completed on the fortieth leaf, on 
which was probably a colophon. This supposi- 
tion is borne out by the evidence of the collation, 
which runs as follows : [A] Aij Aiij Aiiij (4 un- 
marked) B Bij Biij Biiij (4 un.) C Cij Ciij Ciiij 
(4 un.) D Dij Diij Diiij (4 un.) Eij Eiij Eiiij (3 
un.). The book is 212 mm. high and 155 mm. 
wide. It has an old binding in thick paper with 
remnants of a strip of parchment sewed on around 
the edges. The binding is very dilapidated and 
covered with almost illegible handwriting. The 
work at present contains no date, and neither the 
name of the printer nor place of publication are 
given. ‘This copy was formerly the property of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 

The general character of the Harvard collection 
is of unusual interest, for it was evidently prepared 
with the double purpose of teaching Latin to 
Italian schoolboys and of bringing before them 
worthy moral instruction. These features may be 
illustrated by considering a typical fable, number 
XLVI, which is entitled ‘‘ De Philomena et Acci- 
pitre.’’ It begins: ‘‘Hic ponitur alia fabula 
cuius documentum est,’’ then comes a brief decla- 
ration of the moral: ‘‘ homines p[er] uerse viventes 
sepe mala morte moriunt ut plurimum,’’ and then 
the story of the hawk and nightingale told in 
Latin prose. The prose narrative closes with 
another moralising : ‘‘ Moraliter per philomenam 
possunt intelligi boni ; per accipitrem vero mali,’’ 
etc. After this there comes a series of nine dis- 
tichs giving the story of the fable in Latin elegiac 
verse ; the last of the distichs again presents a 
moral. The distichs are printed in a Gothic type 
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about twice the size of that used for the remainder 
of the text. After each distich the Latin is ar- 
ranged in the word order of an Italian sentence 
and after each Latin phrase is given a translation 
in Italian. Thus: 


‘*Dum philomena sedet: studium movet oris 
ameni. 
Sic sibi: sic nido visa placere suo 


Philomena movet studiii oris ameni: la ro- 
signola si move lo cato de la bocca delettevola : 
di sedet in arbore : domente che lazase su larbore : 
7 est visa placere sic sibi : 7 cosi parse piasersi a 
se: 7 visa sic placere suo nido: 7 parsa cosi di 
piaser al nido suo.’’ 


The ultimate source of this sop is the Latin 
fable collection written probably by Gualterus 
Anglicus towards the year 1175 a. p.? The 
Latin distichs of the Harvard A®sop correspond 
exactly, or almost so, to the distichs which are 
found in the original Gualterus Anglicus text.° 
There are only occasional variations and these as 
to a single word, a form ora spelling. The order 
of the first sixty-one fables of the Harvard AXsop 
is identical with that of the sixty-one which make 
up the total number in the Gualterus Anglicus. 
The Harvard text has five more fables at the end, 
which of course have no equivalent in the remote 
original. But the first two of these fables corre- 
spond to the two additional fables in the enlarged 
Gualterus of about the year 1250.4 At some later 
date probably this collection had added to it the 
Latin prose accounts and the interlinear explana- 
tions in Italian. 

There is an sop collection published at Brescia 
by Louis Breton in 1542 which undoubtedly rep- 
resents a different edition of the Harvard sop. 
The text has been examined through the courtesy 
of Dr. K. McKenzie of Yale University who now 
owns a copy of this edition. Dedication and title 
are almost identical. The first sixty-six fables in 
each correspond except for unimportant varia- 
tions. There is a slight difference at the end: 


?Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, Paris, 1893. 2nd. 
ed., Vol. 1, p. 494. 

® Wendelin Foerster, ‘‘ Lyoner Yzopet : Altfranzésische 
Ubersetzung des xu. Jahrhunderts in der Mundart der 
Franche-Comté, mit dem kritischen Text des Lateinischen 
Originals.’ Heilbronn, 1882. 

*Hervieux, Vol. u, pp. 350-351; ZRPh., xxxu, p. 94. 
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the sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth fables of the 1542 
edition are not numbered and there is added a 
sixty-seventh fable, ‘‘ De Avibus et Pavone,’’ not 
found in the Harvard Asop. As in the Harvard 
Zsop wood-cuts accompany each fable up to and 
including the sixty-fourth, and the remainder are 
not illustrated. The wood-cuts of the two collec- 
tions are much the same in general conception. 

The Biblicthéque Mazarine in Paris also con- 
tains an edition which belongs to this group.® 
The main text is the same as that of the other 
coliections. The title is different, and reads: 
‘* Esopus Constructus moralizatus et historiatus et 
optime emendatus ad utilitatem Discipulorum.”’ 
Below the title is printed: ‘“‘Apud Antcvium 
Mondella et Fratres. M. D. L.’’ This title, how- 
ever, and this name and date, seem to have been 
added on the first blank page some time after the 
rest of the book was printed. The number of 
fables is sixty-eight; the first sixty-five are accom- 
panied by wood-cuts. The general dedication of 
the fables is not like that in the collections already 
spoken of, and the last four of the sixty-eight 
fables differ somewhat in character from those 
preceding. Otherwise the edition is like the 
others that have been mentioned. 

A fourth collection—also now owned by Dr. K. 
McKenzie and examined through his kindness— 
varies only slightly from those described. The 
dedication is lacking and the Latin prose argu- 
ment of each fable has been changed and reduced, 
sometimes to only a line or two. The interlinear 
explanations are in Roman type instead of Gothic. 
The last three of the sixty-seven fables are illus- 
trated as weil as the others, but the three wood- 
cuts used for this purpose have already been 
employed to accompany other fables of the col- 
lection. The book is dated 1587 ; it was pub- 
lished at Brescia by Polycretus Turlinus. The 
wood-cuts are much like those in the 1542 edition. 

The above comparisons are based on a direct 
examination of the editions themselves. There 
are several other similar collections which have 
been compared by the aid of data found in various 
catalogues. 


5 Shelf number : Inc. 255. 3. The data about this edi- 
tion have been furnished by the kindness of Dr. G. C. 
Keidel and Mr. J. N. Ware of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
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The British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books*® mentions an ‘‘ Aesopus Moralisatus — 
with an interlinear Italian gloss ’’ published at 
Brescia in 1497 by Bernadinus de misintis de 
Papia. It has sixty-three fables. The same 
catalogue ' describes the following edition, which 
is to be especially noted as having a title 
identical with that of the Harvard sop: 
Aesopi Fabulae cum interpretatione vulgari 
(i. e., an interlinear Italian gloss): et figuris 
acri cura emendatae. Ludovicus Brittanicus et 
Fratres ; Brixiae, 1522.’’ The edition has sixty- 
seven fables. Obviously this Ausop collection is 
very similar to the one at Harvard. The British 
Museum Catalogue also mentions® a collection 
entitled ‘‘Aesopi Fabulae . . . cum vulgari inter- 
pretatione [7. e. an interlinear Italian gloss together 
with a commentary] et figuris. . . emendatae,”’ 
printed at Parma by 8. de Viottis in 1547. 

Brunet® mentions what seems to be another 
edition of the AZsop at Harvard. The dedication 
bears the same title and conveys the same in- 
formation, namely that the collection was pre- 
pared by Bartholomeo Maschara. The label-titles 
are identical. The Brunet Ausop has sixty-three 
fables, each illustrated by a wood-cut. The text 
is in Latin distichs accompanied by the familiar 
Italian gloss. This edition was published at Brescia 
in 1532 by Louis Breton. 

An ‘‘Esopus Constructus et moralizatus ad 
utilitatem discipulorum’’ is mentioned in a cata- 
logue of incunabula in the library of Henry Wal- 
ters of Baltimore." The book was printed by 
Bernadinus de misintis de Papia at Brescia in 
1495. There are two different sizes of type used, 
both Gothic. Lechi," speaking of the same edi- 
tion, adds that the interlinear Italian occurs in 
smaller type. The number of fables is not men- 
tioned by either. It is to be noted that the title 
of this incunabulum suggests that of the collection 


6 William Clowes and Sons, London, 1883. sop, col. 
14, shelf no. 12304. e. 5. 

™Col. 16, shelf no. G. 7751. 

8 Col. 16, shelf no. G. 7757. 

9 Manuel du Libraire, 5th ed., Vol. 1, col. 92. 

Incunabula Typographica . in the library of Henry 
Walters, Baltimore, 1906. Pp. 4-5. This incunabulum 
has been inaccessible. 

" Lechi, Luigi, ‘‘ Della Tipografia Bresciana nel secolo 
decimoquinto”’; Brescia, 1854, p. 55, no. 8. 
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of 1497,” which was also published at Brescia, 
and that the same name, Bernadinus de misintis 
de Papia, occurs in both. The title of the Wal- 
ters incunabulum is also like that of the edition in 
the Bibliothéque Mazarine." 

Eight editions besides the one at Harvard have 
been described with more or less detail. In 
closing, it may be worth while to give a brief 
summary of the facts collected about the editions, 
mentioning those features which are most charac- 
teristic. The dates of these editions range from 
1495 to 1587. There is not enough evidence to 
date the Harvard collection, but since it most 
closely resembles the Brescia edition of 1542 its 
time of publication may be placed near that year. 
Seven of the collections were published at Brescia, 
and one at Parma. The two earliest editions re- 
corded, those of 1495 and 1497, have the name 
of Bernadinus de misintis de Papia. The next 
three, the editions of 1522, 1532 and 1542, were 
published by Louis Breton. The number of fables 
varies from sixty-three to sixty-eight. The in- 
crease in number is not regular, according to suc- 
cessive dates of publication ; a collection of sixty- 
three fables is found following one of sixty-seven. ™ 
In every case there is an interlinear Italian gloss 
adapted apparently to the use of Italian school- 
boys. This is the most interesting feature of all. 
These collections represent a definite group of 
medieval editions of Asop’s fables, with dates 
that cover nearly a century, published with a 
definite purpose : the edification and instruction 
of Italian youth. 

H. E. Smits. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE AND FRIEDRICH 
SPIELHAGEN. THEIR THEORY OF 
THE SHORT STORY. 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Edgar Allan Poe in January of last year was 
made the occasion of a widespread recognition of 


12Cf, above British Museum Catalogue, 12304. e. 5. 

Though the authenticity of this last title, it will be 
remembered, is doubtful. 

14 Editions of 1522 and 1532. 
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the genius of the man whose work was for so long 
neglected by his countrymen. The event called 
forth a number of celebrations throughout the 
country and inspired a rather voluminous output 
of memorial literature. 

One phase of Poe’s work which this latter 
day criticism particularly stresses is the influence 
which he exerted abroad, and one name which 
has been associated with his is that of Fried- 
rich Spielhagen, the German novelist who from 
about the middle of the century, for a period of 
about thirty years, was the acknowledged master 
of the German novel until his fame was eclipsed 
by the ‘‘moderns.’’ Spiclhag-::’s cightieth birth- 
day occurred in February of last year and it is 
interesting to note that it called forth only a few 
sketches, inspired for the most part by that sense 
of charitable respect which a new generation, con- 
trolled by new masters and new ideas, offers to the 
dethroned magnate of a previous one. Doubtless 
it is a fact not now generally known that the once 
famous Altmeister of the German novel is still 
living in Berlin to-day. Spielhagen in his old 
age has suffered the same fate which was Poe’s 
for many years after the latter’s death. One 
wonders involuntarily if history will extend the 
analogy further and rescue Spielhagen’s name 
from the oblivion with which the new Gods have 
for the time invested it. 

But this analogy in external circumstances is 
not the point of primary importance suggested by 
the almost co-incident birth anniversaries of these 
two men. Of more significant interest is the fact 
that Spielhagen, as a student of Poe and in the 
valuation of a certain phase of Poe’s work, antici- 
pated the American and English critics and ab- 
sorbed himself certain ideas from the American 
poet, which ideas he transplanted to German soil. 
Their fruition is just now becoming apparent. 

Spielhagen’s interest in Poe dates from an early 
period, as he himself states in his autobiography.* 
His first acquaintance with Poe was gathered from 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America. Spiel- 
hagen discusses Poe’s analysis of the Raven in 
The Philosophy of Composition.? In the collec- 


1Finder und Erjinder. Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben. 
Fr. Spielhagen, Leipzig, 1890, p. 287. 

2 Beitriige zur Theorie und Technik des Romans. Friedrich 
Spielhagen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 9. 
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tion of essays entitled Aus meiner Studienmappe,* 
Spielhagen has an extended essay on the Poe- 
Longfellow controversy. While the essay bears 
the title Edgar Poe gegen Henry Longfellow, 
it is largely a discussion of Poe’s theory of lyric 
poetry. Spielhagen is ostensibly investigating the 
iustice of Poe’s charges of plagiarism against 
Longfellow. He asks himself two questions by 
way of solving his problem. ‘‘ Wie weit ist Poe’s 
Theorie der lyrischen Dichtkunst richtig? an die 
sich dann die der zweiten kniipfen wird ; oder wie 
weit ist demnach seine Anklage gegen Longfellow 
gerechtfertigt ? ”’ 

The question of primary interest in this investi- 
gation is just how Spielhagen formulates Poe’s 
theory of lyric poetry. The discussion as to 
whether this theory is the correct one or not is of 
less significance. Spielhagen begins and ends his 
formulation of Poe’s theory of lyric poetry by 
quoting a sentence from the latter’s Poctie Prin- 
ciple.* ‘*I need scarcely say that a poem 
deserves its title only inasmuch as it excites by 
elevating the soul. The value of the poem is in 
the ratio of this elevating excitement.’’ This ex- 
citing moment constitutes, according to Spielhagen, 
the criterion by which Poe measures the value of 
a lyrical production, Numerous other excerpts 
are made from the Poetie Principle in which Poe 
deals with the legitimacy of the didactic and the 
moral element in lyric poetry. Spielhagen then 
goes from the theory of the Poetic Principle to its 
practical application in the essay of Poe’s entitled 
Longfellow’s Ballads.® Poe exploits in this pro- 
duction the same theory, many of the paragraphs 
agreeing literally with portions of the text of the 
Poetic Principle. But Spielhagen reverts con- 
stantly to this idea of the exalting effect of a 
poem as Poe’s criterion of its excellence. The 
processes of technique which contribute to this 
result are also discussed. Such as brevity, elimi- 
nation of details, climactic effect, etc. But it is 
always the capacity for inducing this excitement 
by ‘‘ elevating the soul’’ which is the measure of 
the value of a lyric poem as Spielhagen interprets 
Poe. 


* Berlin, 1891, p. 101. 

*The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 
James A. Harrison, N. Y., 1902, Vol. 14, p. 266. 

5 Harrison, Vol. 1, p. 68 ff. 
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After having asked himself how far Poe’s 
theory is correct, Spielhagen adds this striking 
observation : ‘‘ Denn unzweifelhaft hat der Lyri- 
ker Poe, wenn er auch von aller Poesie zu sprechen 
scheint, auch vielfach wirklich spricht, oder doch 
sprechen will, bei Aufstellung seiner Sitze im- 
merdar seine spezielle Kunst (lyric poetry) vor 
Augen gehabt; ebenso wie er das Material zu 
diesen Sitzen und die Beweisfiihrung derselben 
unmittelbar aus seinen individuellen dichterischen 
Erfahrungen schépfte.”’ ° 

When Spielhagen speaks of Poe’s ‘‘ spezielle 
Kunst,’’? he means thereby lyric poetry. He is 
therefore saying in the above that Poe’s Poetic 
Principle is, strictly speaking, a principle of lyric 
poetry. And further that the author of the Raven 
being essentially a lyrist, deduced for himself a 
theory of lyric poetry by which he proceeded to 
measure all other poetic genres. And finally, 
that Poe applies his standard for lyric poetry 
alike to the epic, the drama, and the short story. 

Poe’s discussions of this matter in his essays 
are too well known to require quotation here. 
Spielhagen arrays together all those passages in 
the Poetic Principle and in the essay Longfel- 
low’s Ballads which deal with the subject. His 
conclusions are obvious and convincing. Poe’s 
theory of the drama, the epic, and the short 
story, when reduced to its last analysis, is but his 
theory of lyric verse. The value of all literary 
types is to be measured by their capacity to 
‘‘excite, by elevating the soul.’? Let us look 
for a moment at Poe’s theory of the tale and 
observe how closely it echoes his idea of lyric 
poetry. There is perhaps no better statement of 
it than in the essay on Hawthorne." 

In this essay Poe in two consecutive paragraphs 
outlines his theory of a poem and a short story. 
In thus collocating his ideas he himself furnishes 
the demonstration of the correctness of Spiel- 
hagen’s contention of the identity of his theory 
of the poem and the tale. Let us hear the first of 
these paragraphs : 

‘‘ Were I bidden to say how the highest genius 


could be most advantageously employed for the 
best display of its own powers, I should answer 


6 Aus meiner Studienmappe, p. 148. 
THarrison, Vol. 11, p. 106 ff. 
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without hesitation—in the composition of a rhymed 
poem, not to exceed in length what might be 
perused in an hour. Within this limit alone can 
the highest order of true poetry exist. I need 
only here say, upon this topic, that, in almost all 
classes of composition, the unity of effect or im- 
pression is a point of the greatestimportance. It 
is clear, moreover, that this unity cannot be thor- 
oughly preserved in productions whose perusals 
cannot be completed at one sitting, We may con- 
tinue the reading of a prose composition, from the 
very nature of prose itself, much longer than we 
can persevere, to any good purpose, in the perusal 
of a poem. This latter, if truly fulfilling the de- 
mands of the poetic sentiment, induces an exalta- 
tion of the soul which cannot be long sustained. 
All high excitements are necessarily transient. 
Thus a long poem is a parodox. And, without 
unity of impression, the deepest effects cannot be 
brought about. Epics were the offsprings of an 
imperfect sense of Art, and their reign is no more. 
A poem too brief may produce a vivid, but never 
an intense or enduring impression. Without a 
certain continuity of effect—without a certain 
duration or repetition of purpose—the soul is 
never deeply moved.’’ 


The next paragraph outlines his theory of the 
tale : 


‘*Were I called upon to designate that class of 
composition which, next to such a poem as I have 
suggested should best fulfill the demands of high 
genius—should offer it the most advantageous field 
of exertion—I should unhesitatingly speak of the 
prose tale, as Mr. Hawthorne has here exemplified 
it. I allude to the short prose narrative, requir- 
ing from a half hour to one or two hours in its 
perusal. The ordinary novel is objectionable, 
from its length, for reasons already stated in sub- 
stance. As it cannot be read at one sitting, it 
deprives itself, of course, of the immense force 
derivable from totality. Worldly interests inter- 
vening during the pauses of the perusal, modify, 
annul, or counteract, in greater or less degree, the 
impressions of the book. But simple cessation in 
reading, would of itself, be sufficient to destroy 
the true unity. In the brief tale, however, the 
author is enabled to carry out the fulness of his 
intention, be it what it may. During the hour of 
perusal the soul of the reader is at the writer’s 
control. There are no external or intrinsic influ- 
ences—resulting from weariness or interruption.’’ 

‘“‘A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. 
If wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts to ac- 
commodate his incidents ; but having conceived 
with deliberate care a certain unique or single 
effect to be wrought out, he then invents such 
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incidents—he then combines such events as may 
best aid him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. If his very initial sentence tend not to 
the outbringing of this effect, then he has failed 
in his first step. In the whole composition there 
should be no word written, of which the tendency, 
direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-established 
design. And by such means, with such care and 
skill, a picture is at length painted which leaves 
in the mind of him who contemplates it with a 
kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction. 
The idea of the tale has been presented unblem- 
ished, because undisturbed ; and this is an end 
unattainable by the novel. Undue brevity is just 
as exceptional here as in the poem; but undue 
length is yet more to be avoided.”’ 


Exactly the same idea is elaborated in each of 
the two paragraphs above. ‘‘Totality of effect 
is the very basic stone in the structure of Poe’s 
theory. The phrase recurs repeatedly in all of 
his essays. The poem and the tale must produce 
a single effect, an effect of ‘‘totality,’’ and ‘‘during 
the hour of perusal the soul of the reader is at the 
writer’s control,’’ which is exactly that excitement 
‘* which elevates the soul ’’ which is Poe’s measure 
of the lyric poem. 

In an address delivered at the Poe centennial at 
the University of Virginia January 19, 1909, Prof. 
C. Alphonso Smith says: ‘‘The central question 
with Poe was not ‘How may I write a beautiful 
poem or tell an interesting story,’ but ‘How may I 
produce the maximum of effect with the minimum 
of means?’ This practical, scientific strain in his 
work becomes more dominating during all his 
short working period. His poems, his stories, 
and his criticisms cannot be understood without 
constant reference to this criterion of craftsman- 
ship.’’ It is this structural side of Poe’s genius 
which Prof. Smith regards as distinctively Amer- 
ican and it is this phase of his work which, for 
future generations, will stand out more promi- 
nently against the background of the sum of his 
poetic achievement. Prof. Smith prophecies for 
Poe the literary craftsman, the inventor of the 
modern short story, an ever increasing renown. 

It is a singular fact that Spielhagen’s interest 
in Poe was centered largely in this one side of his 
work. Brief mention is made of Poe’s verse, but 
Spielhagen’s discussions of and references to Poe 
have to do, for the most part, with the latter’s 
theory of lyric verse. More singular still is the 
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fact that it was reserved for this German to call 
attention for the first time to the fact that Poe’s 
theory of poetry was likewise his theory of the 
short story. That the production of an effect— 
an effect of totality—by means of an exalted or 
excited state of mind, is the aim of both the poem 
and the tale. In short, that the laws of structure 
which underlie the Raven and William Wilson are 
the same. 

Poe himself regarded his criticism as his most 
serious work. Posterity is just now beginning to 
confirm his judgment. American and English 
critics are beginning to credit him with the 
founding of the short story as a new literary type. 
Prof. Brander Matthews says*: ‘‘ Poe first laid 
down the principles which governed his own con- 
struction and which have been quoted very often, 
because they have been accepted by the masters 
of the short story in every modern language.”’ 
He might have added that the ‘‘ principles which 
governed his own construction’’ were the same 
whether applied to the construction of a poem or 
a short story. But he did not make that obser- 
vation. The credit for this is due to Spielhagen. 
It is in this sense that the German anticipated by 
several decades the most recent recognition of a 
vew side of Poe’s work ; namely, his constructive 
genius, that phase of his production which was for 
so long neglected. 

But Spielhagen’s service as an interpreter of 
Poe is not bounded by the primacy of his recog- 
nition of the identity of those structural principles 
which Poe applied alike to the lyric poem and to 
the short story. The German novelist was also a 
theorist. Like Poe he endeavored to define for 
himself the principles which governed his own 
art. And his theory of the novedie is practically 
a restatement of Poe’s theory of lyric poetry and 
the short story. It echoes Poe’s views to such an 
extent that the conclusion that Spielhagen imbibed 
it from Poe is hardly to be avoided. The former 
thus becomes the first exponent in Germany of the 
Poe doctrine of the tale, and likewise the medium 
of transmission of this doctrine to German soil. 

The following citations from Spielhagen’s crit- 
ical writings are characteristic. ‘‘ Der Roman 


8 The Short Story : Specimens Illustrating its Development, 
1907, p. 25. . 
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hat es weniger auf eine méglichst interessante 
Handlung abgesehen, als auf eine méglichst voll- 
kommene Uebersicht der Breite und Weite des 
Menschenlebens. Er braucht deshalb—und ge- 
rade zu seinen Hauptpersonen—nicht Menschen, 
die schon fertig sind, und, weil sie es sind, wo 
immer sie eingreifen, die Situation zu einem 
raschen Abschluss bringen, sondern solche Indi- 
viduen, die noch in der Entwickelung stehn, 
infolgedessen eine bestimmende Wirkung nicht 
wohl ausiiben kénnen, vielmehr selbst durch die 
Verhiltnisse, durch die Menschen ihrer Umge- 
bung, in ihrer Bildung, Entwickelung bestimmt 
werden, und so dem Dichter Gelegenheit geben, 
ja ihn nétigen, den Leser auf grossen, weiten 
(allerdings méglichst blumenreichen) Umwegen 
zu seinem Ziele zu ftihren.’’ ® 

Spielhagen here arrives at his characterization 
of the novelle negatively. But his theory is clear. 

‘¢Nun aber mégen wir die Goethesche Defini- 
tion in den Gespriichen mit Eckermann ‘ Was ist 
die Novelle anders als eine sich ereignete uner- 
hérte Begebenheit ?’ einfach acceptiren, oder an 
die erweiterte Form und psychologische Ver- 
tiefung denken, welche diese Dichtungsart in der 
neuern Literatur gefunden hat, immer wird ihr 
Charakter bleiben, dass sie—zum Unterschiede 
vom Roman, in welchem eine Entwicklung der 
Charaktere, mindestens des Helden stattfindet— 
fertige Charaktere aufeinander treffen lasst, die 
sich in dem Kontakt nur zu entfalten, gewisser- 
massen auseinanderzuwickeln haben. Weiter: 
dass, damit die Wirkung des Kontaktes sich 
nicht zersplittere, nur wenige Personen in Mit- 
leidenschaft gezogen werden diirfen, und so das 
Resultat bald hervorspringen, d. h., die dar- 
gestellte Handlung kurzlebig sein wird.’’ 

‘* Mit der Novelle steht es anders und besser. 
Zwar schwankt auch ihre Definition in der 
Aesthetik ; aber man glaubt doch zu wissen, dass 
sie die Erzihlung einer merkwiirdigen Begeben- 
heit sein soll. Das ist sie denn auch bei den 
alten Meistern, denen sich noch unser Kleist 
ruhmreich anreihte. Dann haben friiher und 
spiiter grosse Kiinstler wie Goethe, Tieck, Bren- 


9 Beitriige zur Theorie und Tecknik des Romans, Leipzig, 
1883, p. 245. 

10 Neue Beitriige zur Theorie und Technik der Epik wnd 
Dramatik, Leipzig, 1898, p. 74. 
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tano, Storm, Keller, Heyse—und wer wire da 
nicht zu nennen!—das alte etwas enge und 
trockne Schema erweitert und bercichert, bis das 
Gebilde schliesslich eine frappante Aehnlichkeit 
mit den letzten Akten oder mit dem letzten Akte 
eines Dramas hatte, von denen oder dem es sich 
fast nur noch durch das Wegbleiben der dialogi- 
schen Form unterschied.” 

Spielhagen is interested in drawing a line of 
demarkation between the novel and the short 
story. The peculiar nature of the latter he finds 
in the fact that the short story deals with ready 
made characters in contradistinction to those in 
process of development. The action is simple, the 
number of characters restricted to a few and the 
action concentrated into one definite effect. It is 
exactly Poe’s theory of the tale. It is that same 
“* totality of effect’’ born of brevity and the nice 
choice of the component parts which Poe urges so 
persistently for the lyric poem and the short story. 
In thus defining the theory of the novelle Spiel- 
hagen becomes the intermediary between Poe and 
those ‘‘ masters of the short story’’ in Germany 
to whom Prof. Matthews refers. 

In this connection an interesting suggestion is 
offered in a critique of Spielhagen by one of the 
‘‘moderns,’’? no very sympathetic critic there- 
fore. 


‘*Nun frage ich im Hinblick auf die Aus- 
fiihrungen, welche ich bisher gegeben, was sind 
denn aile Erziihlungen Spielhagens von den 
problematischen Naturen bis zu Hammer und 
Amboss, bis zu Plattland anders als Darstel- 
lungen eines kleinen scharf begrenzten Aus- 
schnittes des grossen Weltgetricbes, was anders 
also, denn nach der Meinung des Verfassers, 
Novellen! Und in der That, Spielhagen ist mehr 
Novellist, als Romanerzihler, seine Romane sind 
dramatisch concentrirt, nicht episch breit, sie 
bieten nicht eine Welt von Bildern wie der Don 
Quijote, sondern drehen sich festgefiigt, um ein 
oder zwei Probleme.’’ ” 


The statement is that Spielhagen is nominally a 
novelist, but that in the architecture of his novels 
he employs the technique of the short story writer. 


1! Neue Beitrage, p. 162. 

2 Kritische Waffengainge. Friedrich Spielhagen und der 
deutsche Roman der Gegenwart. Heinrich and Julius Hart, 
Leipzig, 1884, p. 70 ff. 
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That his narratives do not gradually unfold like a 
series of pictures, but that they are dramatically 
concentrated around one point. 

Hart’s criticism of Spielhagen’s novels, taken 
in connection with the foregoing discussion, sug- 
gests easily that Spielhagen was not content with 
the acceptance and exploitation in Germany of 
Poe’s theory of the short story, but that he also 
made practical application of it in the construction 
of his own novels. This question, however, would 
furnish the subject for a more extended investi- 
gation. 

PALMER Cospr. 

University of North Carolina. 


GOTHIC ETYMOLOGY. 


Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache 
mit Einschluss des sog. Krimgotischen bearbeitet 
von Sigmund Feist. Halle a. 8., 1909." 


1. Af-dauifs ‘abgehetzt’ from an inf. -*déjan 
is referred to a root dhdu- ‘téten.’ I refer the 
word to the root dhé-, in Ir. dedaim ‘ tabesco, 
fatisco,’ dith ‘Tod, Ende,’ Lat. fatisco, ON. das 
‘Ermiidung,’ dasa ‘ermiiden,’ etc. (cf. 
MIN., xxt, 226). 

2. Afddbnan ‘ verstummen’: aisl. dofna ‘seine 
Kraft verlieren’ is an impossible combination. 
The former belongs to Gk. ré@y7a ‘am astonisht, 
dazed,’ rtddos, @duBos ‘astonishment, stupor,’ 
OapBéw ‘be astonisht, obstupeo,’ Norw. dapa 
‘dovne’ (MLN,, xx1, 227); the latter to ON. 
dofenn ‘ erschlafit, triige,’ Goth. daufs ‘ taub, ver- 
stockt,’ ete. (cf. Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog 1, 
108). 

3. With af-étja ‘ Fresser’ are closely related 
in form ON. étr ‘essbar,’ Skt. adyd- ‘ geniessbar,’ 
Lat. in-édia ‘ fasting.’ 

4. Under af-hlapan ‘beladen’ is said : ‘‘ Das 
Germ. setzt eine idg. Wzl. *k/at- voraus ; es findet 
sich indes nur die Wzl. klad- in abulg. klada 
‘lege, stelle.’’’ In the first place hlaban does not 
presuppose an IE. root k/at-, but only a pre-Germ, 
root of that form. In the second place the root 


1In the following I give notes on Feist’s book rather 
than a review. 
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kla does occur outside of Germ. with a t-formans ; 
Lith. klota ‘ Pflaster im Hause.’ 

5. If af-slauAjan ‘in Angst versetzen’ is re- 
lated to Du. sloddern, MHG. sloten, slotern 
‘schlottern,’ then there are certainly ‘‘ weitere 
Beziehungen.’’ For these are related to MHG. 
slider ‘Schleuder,’ sliidern ‘schleudern, schlen- 
kern,’ slider-affe ‘ Miissiggiinger,’ NHG. schleu- 
dern, Dan. sludre ‘ schwatzen’ (cf. author AJP., 
xxiv, 49; Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog 11, 228). 
Compare also MHG. siliir ‘Schleudern, Stoss ; 
Herumstreifen, Faulenzen,’ Du. slewren ‘an der 
Erde fortschleifen, -schleppen, schlendern,’ NE. 
slur ‘slide over’; OE. sliefan ‘slip over,’ NE. 
sloven ‘ein schlotteriger, schlumpiger Mensch,’ 
and many other derivativs of a base sleu-, slii- 
(ef. AJP., xxiv, 47 ff.). 

6. With af-swaggwjan ‘schwankend machen’: 
OHG. swingan ‘schwingen,’ swenken ‘schwingen,’ 
etc. compare also Skt. svdftc(as) ‘sich leicht 
wendend, gewandt,’ svdjaté ‘umschlingt, umarmt,’ 
svajd-s ‘eine Art Schlange’ (MLN., xvi, 24). 

7. On aiza-smifa ‘Erzschmied’ see MLN., 
236. 

8. Aljan ‘Eifer’: ON. eld, OE. @led (from 
*ailida-) is not only ‘‘ ganz unsicher’’ but impos- 
sible. 

9. On the relation between baidjan and beidan 
see Mod. Philology, tv, 489f. 

10. Bidagwa ‘ Bettler’ for *bidaga should not 
be compared with OE. bedecian ‘betteln.’ It is 
the substantivized weak form of an adj. *bidags. 
Compare OHG. wizago ‘Wahrsager’: wizag ‘se- 
hend, ahnend’ (cf. MZN., xx1, 227). 

11. On the connection between bdigitan ‘ fin- 


den,’ Lat. prehendo, ete. and Lith. gédas, gudas 
‘ Habgier,’ 7. e. ‘a grasping,’ and gédas ‘Klette,’ 
i. e. ‘grasper’ see MZN., xv (1900), 96. There 
can be no objection to this combination either in 
form or meaning. Cf. also Berneker, Slav. Et. 
Wo. 289. 

12. Under bi-leiban ‘bleiben’ the IE. root 
leip- is defined ‘beharren, haften, kleben.’ It is 
rather ‘schmieren, kleben, haften, beharren.’ 

13. Blinds ‘blind’ is derived from a root 
*blendh-. I refer it to IE. *mlendh-, *meldh-: 
Lett. ma’/dit ‘irren, sich versehen,’ ‘ blunder,’ 
mu’ ldét ‘ herumirren,’ ChSl. bladiti ‘irren,’ bladit 
‘Irrtum,’ etc. (Color-Names, 88, 109). 


| 

| | 
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14. Under briggan ‘bringen’ Brugmann’s ex- 
planation, IF., xu, 155 ff, was at least worth 
mention. 

15. Broe‘ panis, Brot,’ ON. braud, ete. should 
not be compared with OE. bros, OHG. prod 
‘Briihe.’ Bread is not broth in any process. The 
OE. bréad ‘morsel, crumb ; bread’ points rather 
to connection with OE. bréad ‘brittle,’ OHG. 
brddi ‘gebrechlich,’ Skt. bhdrvati ‘kaut, ver- 
zehrt,’ OHG. brésma ‘ Bréckchen, Krume,’ etc. 
(cf. Americana Germ., ul, 318; IE. a*: 
aru 54). 

16. Deigan ‘bilden’ is separated from ON. 
dik(e) ‘Damm, Teich’ because one comes from 
IE. *dheigh-, the other from *dheig-. And yet 
taikns and -teihan, raupjan and -raubén, and sim- 
ilar pairs are combined. 

17. Ondriugan compare Mod. Phil., 1v, 271 f. 

18. Under duginnan ‘beginnen’ should have 
been mentioned Wiedemann’s explanation, BB., 
xxvu, 193: Alb. (*ghend) ‘ berihre, fange, 
fange an.’ 

19. It is possible that ga- may be related to 
Lat. com-, co-, Olr. com-. It must be remem- 
bered that ga- is unstrest and may therefore go 
back to an original Germ. *xa-. Similarly initial 
unstrest A- in OE. and ON. becomes NE. 36- 
(written th-) Dan., Sw. d: NE. the, that, then, 
there, ete., Dan. den, det, da, der, ete. 

20. To gahwatjan ‘anreizen,’ hwotjan dro- 
hen,’ etc. should be added ON. hudta ‘ durch- 
bohren,’ OS. farhwatan ‘verfluchen,’ ete. (cf. 
MLN., xx, 43). 

21. On the relation in meaning between ga- 
maifs ‘verkriippelt’: OHG. gimeit ‘téricht, eitel,’ 
MHG. gemeit ‘freudig, lieblich’ (Lat. mitis, ete. ): 
ON. meida ‘verletzen’ see MLN., xx1 (1906), 40. 

22. Togamalwjan ‘zermalmen’ add ME. melwe 
‘mellow, soft,’ Skt. malvdé-s ‘téricht, unbeson- 
nen,’ Gk. duBdAdvs ‘blunt, dull, sluggish,’ Lith. 
malvinu ‘mache zahm,’ OHG. blédi ‘zerbrech- 
lich, gebrechlich, zaghaft,’ Goth. blauAjan ‘ent- 
kriaften,’ etc. (cf. MLN., xv, 326; IE. a*:a%: 
atu 35). 

23. Gastaurknan ‘verdorren,’ OHG. gistorch- 
anén ‘ obrigescere,’ etc. are separated from ON. 
sterkr ‘stark’ ete. ‘‘der verschiedenen Bedeu- 
tungen wegen!’’ By the same token OE. steare 
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‘rigid : strong,’ NE. stark ‘stiff? : NHG. stark 
must be separated into two words. 

24. Grétan ‘weinen’: OHG. gruozen ‘antrei- 
ben, excitare : irritare, angreifen ; anreden, rufen, 
nennen ; griissen,’ OE. grétan ‘touch, handle ; 
come to, visit, treat ; address, greet’ is a compar- 
ison that is accepted without demur. Why not 
refer the entire group to a root or base *ghréd-, 
*ghrod- ‘touch, handle: treat, address, greet ; 
attack ; touch, rub, smear; rub, grate, make a 
harsh sound?’ To this belong then Gk. xpafw 
(*ghrodid) ‘touch :smear’ = OE. grétan (*grat- 
jan) ‘touch, handle, ete.’, with which compare 
Skt. sam-hradayati ‘schligt zusammen’ and Lith. 
grodzia ‘poltert’ (cf. Mod. Phil., Oct., 1903). 
But OE. gréotan, OS. griotan ‘ weinen’ surely do 
not come from contamination between grétan and 
OE. réotan, ete. With OE. gréotan compare 
Lith. graudus ‘spréde ; riihrend, herzbewegend,’ 
graudziz ‘tue wehmiitig,’ graudoju ‘jammere, 
wehklage’ (ibid., 241 f.). 

25. Halbs ‘halb,’ halba ‘Seite, Teil’: Lith. 
szalis ‘Seite, Gegend’ is regarded as ‘‘ verfehlt.’’ 
Not so Brugmann, Grdr., 11’, 389. 

26. If hiufan ‘klagen’ goes back to a root 
*keup- ‘in Wallung geraten,’ then we may well 
add here Skt. copati ‘ bewegt sich’ (cf. JE. a*: 
ati : atu 83). 

27. The comparison of jivka ‘Streit,’ jiukan 
‘kampfen’ with MHG. jouchen ‘jagen, treiben’ 
is credited to Holthausen, IF., xx, 327. This 
had been given previously by me, Mod. Phil., 11, 
471, and IE. ; 28. 

28. With mail ‘Mal, Runzel,’ OHG. meil 
‘Fleck,’ MHG. meilen ‘ verletzen, verwunden ; 
beflecken, beschmutzen’ compare OWelsh mail 
‘mutilum,’ Ir. mael ‘kahl, ohne Horner,’ root 
mei- :Skt. minati schidigt, mindert, verletzt,’ 
mita-s ‘gemindert, geschadigt,’ ON. meida ‘ ver- 
letzen,’ etc. (cf. No. 21 above, and MZN., xx1, 
40). 

29. Maifms ‘Geschenk’ should not be com- 
pared with MHG. meidem ‘ Pferd, Hengst, Wal- 
lach,’ meidenen ‘ castrare.’ This is related to ON. 
meida ‘ verletzen, verstiimmeln,’ ete. (cf. Nos. 21 
and 28, and MZN., xxiu, 147), while mai/ms 
belongs to maidjan ‘verindern,’ Lat. mitare, with 
which I also connect OHG. miata, OS. méda 


| 
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‘Miete, Lohn,’ MLG. méde, meide ‘ Miete, 
Lohn; Gabe, Geschenk,’ etc., of course separat- 
ing them from Goth. mizdé (cf. MIN., xtv, 
261 f.). 

30. On marzjan : Skt. mrsyaté etc., see MLN., 
xxi, 40f. 

31. Mulda ‘Staub’ closely corresponds to 
Lith. miltai ‘ Mehl,’ OIr. mla‘th ‘ weich’ (Brug- 
mann, Kz. vrgl. Gram., 132). 

32. Qistjan ‘verderben’: Skt. jasaté ‘ist er- 
schépft’ is quite possible. Compare ON. kuasa 
‘ermatten, erschépfen’ (MLN., xvu, 9). 

33. To raidjan ‘anordnen, bestimmen,’ ga- 
raifs ‘angeordnet’ add OHG. ant-reita ‘ Ord- 
nung, Reihenfolge,’ ant-reitin ‘ordinare, dige- 
rere,’ OE. gerdd ‘reckoning, account ; wisdom, 
prudence,’ Lett. rédu ‘ordne,’ Lith. rinda 
‘Reihe,’ Gk. ‘zahl,’ etc., base réidh- 
from réi-: Lith. réju ‘lege in Ordnung,’ Lat. 
reor, OHG. rim ‘Reihe, Reihenfolge, Zahl,’ ete. 
(ef. TE. az:ati:atu 48f.). But ON. rida 
‘swing, ride,’ OHG. ritan ‘reiten, fahren’ are 
from rei- in Skt. rinati ‘lisst laufen, lisst flies- 
sen,’ Gk. éptvw ‘set in motion,’ etc., tho it is not 
impossible that the two sets of words are remotely 
related. 

34. Rasta ‘Meile,’ OHG. rasta ‘ Rast, Weg- 
strecke,’ etc. may also be compared with Gk. 
épacros ‘beloved, lovely’; and Goth. razn ‘Haus,’ 
ON. rann, etc. with épavvds (*épacvds) ‘lovely, 
pleasant,’ in Hom. only of places. For meaning 
compare wohnen:Wonne (cf. Pub. MLA., xiv, 
336). 

35. To sainjan ‘siumen’ are related many 
other words that should have been given, espe- 
cially the st. vb. Norw. sina ‘ glide, sagte ; synke 
nedad, blive tung’ (cf. Falk og Torp, Et. Ord- 
bog, 11, 151; Fick, Wod., mi‘, 438 f.). 

-36. With sauss ‘Opfer,’ ON. sidda ‘sieden, 
kochen,’ etc. compare Lith. siawczid ‘tobe im 
Zorn, wiite’ (Berneker, IF., x, 160). 

87. Siuks ‘krank, schwach,’ MLG. swak ‘bieg- 
sam, diinn, zerbrechlich, schwach,’ MHG. swach 
‘niedrig, schwach ’ evidently come from the mean- 
ing ‘bend, sway, give way,’ as in krank, weich. 
We may therefore compare Skt. svajd-s ‘ Art 
Schlange,’ svdjaté ‘umschlingt,’ suksma-s ‘fein, 
schmal, diinn, klein,’ and with nasal infix OE. 
swancor ‘pliant, supple: agile, graceful ; weak,’ 
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MHG. swane ‘biegsam, diinn, schlank,’ swenken 
‘schwenken : sich sehlingen,’ ete. (cf. No. 6 
above ; Color-Names, 30f.; TE. az: : atu 117). 

38. If staks ‘Wundmal,’ OE. staca ‘stake,’ 
etc. are from a root steig-, then what shall we do 
with NHG. stock, stocken, stochen, ON. stauka 
‘stossen,’ etc.? There are too many such words 
to be explained in that way. For my explanation 
see IE. a* etc., Strassburg, 1905. 

39. If stautan ‘stossen’ is related to MHG. 
stutzen ‘scheuen,’ then we need not hesitate to 
add NSlov. studiti ‘ verabscheuen,’ ChSl. stydéti 
s¢ ‘sich schiimen’ (JE. a ete., 129). 

40. Stigqan ‘stossen’ is separated from OE., 
OHG. stinean ‘stinken.’ Fonetically they are 
the same, as is evident from NFries. (Wang. ) 
stiunk ‘stinken’ (OFries. *stiunka, Siehs, Pauls 
Grdr., ?, 1312). In meaning there is also no 
difficulty. To begin with OE. stinean does not 
mean ‘stink.’ That is a developt meaning, just 
as any word meaning ‘exhale’ might come to 
mean ‘stink.’ Primarily Germ. *stiniwan meant, 
when used intransitively, ‘springen, stieben, duf- 
ten, riechen’: ON. sigkkua ‘springen, fort-, ent- 
springen ; stiirzen, herabfallen, bespritzen,’ OSw. 
stiunka ‘springen, stieben,’ OE. stincan ‘rise (of 
dust); emit vapor, emit odor (good or bad),’ 
OHG. stinkan ‘ duften, riechen; tr. riechen, wit- 
tern’ (cf. Pub. MLA., xtv, 303f.; Mod. Phil., 
11, 278; Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog. m1, 298). 

Compare the same development of meaning in 
the following: ON. ritka ‘stieben, jagen: rauchen, 
dampfen,’ OHG. riohhan ‘rauchen, dampfen, 
duften, riechen; Geruch empfinden.’—Skt. dhi- 
noti ‘schiittelt, erschiittert, bewegt hin und her,’ 
dhimé-s ‘Rauch, Dampf,’ OHG. toum ‘ Dampf, 
Dunst, Duft, Geruch,’ Goth. dawns ‘ Dunst, 
Geruch,’ ete.—Skt. cépati ‘ bewegt sich,’ kiipyati 


‘wird erschiittert, wallt auf, ziirnt,’ ChSl. kypeti 


‘sieden, wallen,’ Lett. siipét ‘rauchen,’ Lith. 
kvaipas ‘Hauch, Atem, Duft,’ kvepeti ‘ duften,’ 
kvipti ‘Geruch bekommen ; duftend werden, auch 
stinkend werden,’ etc. (cf. No. 26 above). So 
many others. 

41. Stiwiti ‘Geduld’ may have nothing to do 
with the Germ. root stéu-, pre-Germ. stau-. But 
that is no reason why it may not be referred to a 
root sté-u- ‘stand’ (OHG. stan ete.): Gk. oredras 
‘ stellt fest, behauptet,’ Skt. sthavard-s ‘ stehend, 
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unbeweglich, fest,’ ete. For meaning compare 
Skt. sthayin- ‘stehend, dauernd, geduldig,’ 
sthéma ‘Festigkeit, Dauer’ (MLN., xx, 44; IE. 
a® etce., 128 f.). 

42. With sits ‘mild, behaglich, ruhig,’ wnsiti 
‘Aufruhr’: Skt. siddyati ‘macht angenehm, 
bringt in Ordnung, macht fertig, tétet’ compare 
Gk. ‘hore auf, ruhe, schlafe,’ ON. sita 
‘gerben’ (cf. Color-Names, 33; IE. az ete., 113). 
If these are related to Skt. svadi-s etc., they go 
back to a base *sewdd-. 

43. Swaré ‘vergebens, umsonst, ohne Grund’ 
is formed like simlé, bisunjané, etc. from a Germ. 
swa-ra- from swa-, pre-Germ. *swo-, *swe- : Skt. 
svd-s, Av. hva-, Lat. swus, ete. The suffix -ro- 
is the same as in Goth. unsar, izwar, ON. varr 
(*wéra-z), ete. Swaré, therefore, is from *sworéd 
‘of itself,’ with which compare Skt. sva-tds ‘ aus 
sich selbst heraus, von selbst’ (cf. Am. Germ., 
1m, 325). 

44. Swikns ‘unschuldig, rein,’ ON. sykn ‘straf- 
frei, schuldlos,’ OE. swien ‘clearance from crim- 
inal charge,’ are certainly related to OHG. pi- 
suuihhén ‘clarescere,’ OE. be-swician ‘ escape 
from, evade; be free from,’ geswicennes ‘ cessa- 
tion, abstention; repentance’; and these are as 
certainly related to OE. swican ‘wander, depart; 
desert; desist, cease, etc.’, OHG. swihhan ‘ver- 
lassen, im Stiche lassen,’ ete. On one side we 
have ‘depart, escape, be free from’; on the other 
‘depart from, abandon, be traitor to, etc.’ This 
combination is given by Schade, Wb.’, 915, but 
for some unaccountable reason has not been ac- 
cepted. Is it because it is so obvious? 

45. Tagl ‘Haar,’ OHG. zagel ‘Schwanz,’ 
MLG. tagel ‘ Endstiick eines Taues,’ etc., Skt. 
daga ‘Zettelfaden, Franse, Lampendocht’ may be 
referred to Goth. tahjan ‘reissen, zerren,’ ON. 
téia ‘fasern,’ tag ‘Faser,’ MHG. zach, zahe 
‘Docht.’ For meaning compare Dan. tase ‘zup- 
fen’: NHG. Zaser ‘ Faser.,—-OHG. zeisan ‘ zup- 
fen, zausen’: Sw. test ‘zotte.—MHG. -zisen 
‘zausen, zerren’: ziise ‘ Haarlocke.’ —NHG. Bav. 
zetzen ‘ vexieren,’ ‘tease’: OHG. zata ‘ zotte.’— 
ON. tutla ‘ zupfen, pfliicken’: OHG. zota ‘zotte.’ 
~-NHG. zupfen: Zopf, NE. tuft (ef. IE. ay ete., 
67f.). Cf. also Fick, m1‘, 152. 

46. The comparison talzjan ‘lehren,’ wntals 


‘unfiigsam’: OE. getel ‘swift,’ OHG. gizal 
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‘leicht, schnell’: ON. tal ‘deceit,’ Gk. Sddos 
‘wile, trick,’ Lat. dolus is also found in Class, 
Phil., u1, 75 (Jan., 1908). But I there leave 
out ON. tal ‘Zahl,’ etc., which may be better 
explained otherwise. 

47. The comparison /reihan ‘ draingen’: OS. 
thrégian, MDu. dréghen ‘drohen,’ ete. from 
*braigjan is called ‘verfehlt.’ How so? Is it 
the meaning that causes trouble? Compare Lat. 
triido : OE. Aréatian ‘urge on, press ; afflict ; re- 
buke, threaten.’ Or is it the form? Whether 
hreiha goes back to *trénké or *tréikd, OS. thrégian 
may be related : in the first case with analogical 
formation as in Goth. faihu-/raihns, in the second 
with regular formation. Cf. also Fick, rm‘, 190. 

48. With Arafstjan ‘trésten, ermahnen, ver- 
mahnen,’ compare OF. /rafian ‘urge, ermun- 
tern ; reprove, rebuke, riigen, verweisen,’ ON. 
hrefa ‘wrangle, dispute,’ Pol. trapie ‘ quien,’ 
ete. (cf. MLN., xxin, 148). 

49. The comparison /wasti/a ‘Sicherheit ’: 
Skt. tavds ‘stark’ ete. is credited to Hirt, Beitr., 
xxi, 306 (1898). It had been given long 
before by Prellwitz, Et. Wb., 279 (1892). 

50. In unté ‘bis, solange als; denn, weil’ we 
have two different words: *und-té = OS. unti, 
OHG. unzi ‘bis, solange als’; and *und-Zé, 
Kluge, PBB., xxxv, 574 is redy to admit the 
second but not the first. And yet -nd-t- > -nt- 
is fonetically simpler than -nd-/- > -nt-. 

51. Under un-wéniggd the conjecture is made 
that the suffix -igga- is ‘‘ vielleicht verschrieben 
fiir *-iga-.’? And yet -ingd, -ungé is not uncom- 
mon as an adverb suffix in Germ.: OE. wéninga 
‘vielleicht’ (= Goth. -wéniggd), dearnunga 
‘heimlich,’ eallunga ‘durchaus,’ ierringa ‘ wii- 
tend,’ etc. (Sievers, Ags. Gram.*, § 318); OS. 
darnungo ‘heimlich,’ farungo ‘ plétzlich,’ ete. 
(Holthausen, As. Elementarbuch, § 373, Anm. 2), 
MDu. varinghe ‘alsbald, eilig.’ 

52. With -waibjan in bi-waibjan ‘ umwinden, 
umkleiden,’ to which add OE. wéfan ‘dress, 
clothe’ (= G. waibjan), bew&fan ‘wrap round, 
dress,’ compare Lett. vépju ‘hiille mich ein’ 
(=G. waibja), Lith. vépius ‘verziehe das Ge- 
sicht’ (JE. az ete., 30). 

53. Waihts ‘Sache’ has Germ. ai or i not e, 
and can therefore not be compared with ChSIl. 
vesti, unless we separate waihts from ON. véttr, 
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vattr (*waihtiz), vitr, véttr (*wiht-) ‘Wicht’ (ef. 
Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre, 92). These go back to 
pre-Germ. *woikti-, *wikti- ‘ activity, life : being, 
wight’: Lith. veikis ‘schnell, flink,’ vykis 
‘Leben, Lebhaftigkeit,’ vaikas ‘Knabe, Sohn ; 
pl. Kinder’ (A/LN., xx1m, 148). 

54. The comparison wairpan ‘werfen’: Lith. 
virbas ‘ Reis, Gerte,’ ChSl. vriba ‘ salix,’ etc. was 
first given by Persson, Wz., 165. To these I add 
Lith. verbid, ‘wende um,’ Gk. péuBo (with IE. 
6) ‘turn round and round,’ fduBos ‘spinning, 
whirling motion,’ oBéw ‘spin ; whirl, hurl, schleu- 
dern,’ MLG. wrimpen ‘das Gesicht verziehen,’ 
ete. (IF., 13f.; IE. az ete., 33). 

55. Wairds ‘wert’ is from the same root as 
wairhan. Compare OHG. in-wert ‘ inwendig,’ 
Ir. frith ‘ gegen,’ Welsh gwrth ‘per, contra, retro, 
re-,’ and for meaning Gk. zporé ‘toward,’ Lett. 
pret ‘gegen,’ pretiniks ‘Gegner, gleichen Schlages 
oder Wertes seiend,’ Lat. pretium, etc. (cf. Mod. 
Phil., v, 230). 

56. The comparison wamba ‘ Bauch’: Skt. 
vapa ‘ Eingeweidehaut’ should have been credited 
tome. It is given in MZN., xv (1900), 99, and 
quoted by Uhlenbeck, Et. Wo.*, 179). 

57. If weihs ‘heilig’ is related to Skt. vindkti 
‘siebt, sichtet,’ then OE. wah ‘ fine (meal)’ from 
pre-Germ. *yotko- ‘sifted’ belongs here (MLN., 
xvin, 16). 

58. Weipan ‘bekrinzen’: Lett. vébjus ‘drehe 
mich ; verziehe das Gesicht,’ etc. is given by 
Trautmann, Zfd 268 f. 

59. Under 2. witan ‘wissen’ is given the old 
explanation : ‘‘*woida ‘ich weiss,’ eig. ‘ich habe 
gesehen.’’’ ‘See, know, understand’ are each 
developt from ‘perceive,’ and this from ‘reach, 
get, find, find out’: Skt. vinddti ‘findet, trifft, 
erreicht, erfasst, erwirbt,’ etc. For an explana- 
tion of the various meanings of the IE. root weid- 
see AJPh., 27, 60ff. 

60. To wlaitén ‘umherblicken’ ete. F. says: 
‘* Keine Etymologie.’’ I refer these words to a 
pre-Germ. *uleid- ‘ turn : look,’ and compare Gk. 
‘look awry, look askance’ from *wiylidié 
(Pub. MLA., xiv, 332). 

61. Wratdn ‘reisen, wandern’: Gk. padwés 
‘schwank, schlank,’ fadavifw ‘ schwenke,’ ete. is 
credited to Trautmann, BB., 29, 308f. This was 
given previously by me (Color-Names, 13, 63 ; 
cf. also IE. az etc., 32). 
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62. Wruggd ‘Schlinge,’ OS. wringan ‘drehen,’ 
OSw. vranger ‘gebogen ; verkebrt,’ MLG. wrank, 
wrange ‘sauer, herbe, bitter, streng,’ wrank 
‘Ringen, Streit, Groll’ may be compared with 
Lat. rancens, rancidus ‘ stinking, rancid,’ rancor 
‘a stinking smell or flavor; an old grudge,’ from 
*urnk-, base *uerenk- (Class. Phil., m1, 83f.). 
For meaning compare OE. wrifan ‘twist ; bind,’ 
wraf ‘angry, hostile; harsh (to taste); grievous,’ 
MLG. wrét ‘gedreht, krumm ; grimmig ; strenge; 
herbe, sauer, bitter, widrig (vom Geschmack).’ 

63. Wulsus ‘Herrlichkeit,’ Lat. voltus repre- 
sent IE. *y/tu-s ‘appearance’ from wel- ‘turn, 
roll; appear’: Skt. vdlati ‘wendet sich; dussert 
sich, zeigt sich,’ valana-m ‘Wendung, Wallen, 
Hervortreten, Sichzeigen’ ( Color-Names, 11, 63). 

For other additions that might be made see the 
author’s review of Uhlenheck’s Et. Wb.?in MLN., 
xvi, 305ff. (May, 1901). 


In conclusion it may be said that Feist’s book 
is a fairly good compilation, but hardly more than 
that. An example of careless copying may be 
seen under aigin, p. 11: ‘‘ die suffixe *-ina- und 
*-ana- stehen im ablautsverhiltnis, vgl. got. waur- 
Aans und aisl. orden ‘ geworden,’ ai. bhind-ands 
zu *bhid- ‘finden’ und abulg. nese-nii ‘ getra- 
gen.’ ”’ 


The above is full of inaccuracies. To begin with 
there is no reason why -ina-, -ana-, and bhid- 
should be starred. They are not hypothetical. 
ON. ordenn seems to be given as an example of 
the suffix -ina-. That would have given *yrSenn. 
So OSw. bdrytin (: ON. brotenn), ON. slegenn, 
tekenn (: farenn, grafenn), OE. cymen (: and 
cumen), ete. But why is the pres. part. bhin- 
dands given insted of the perf. bibhidainds? See 
Brugmann, Kz. vrgl. Gram., 316 : ‘‘ Pris. bhind- 
and-s Perf. bibhid-dnd-s zu bhid- ‘finden’ ’’ (sic!) 
In Brugmann the misprint bhid- ‘finden’ for ‘fin- 
dere’ is copied by Feist witkout correction. Or 
are we to suppose that German printers are in the 
habit of printing bhid- ‘finden’ for bhid- ‘ fin- 
dere’? That F. here copied from B. is evident 
from the fact that all the examples in F. are 
found in B. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE’S INFLUENCE ON 


MATTHEW 


‘<T/art de la critique... 
dans son sens le plus pra- 
tique et le plus vulgaire, 
consiste 4 savoir lire judi- 
cieusement les auteurs, et 
& apprendre aux autres a 
les lire de méme, en leur 


ARNOLD. 


The duty of English crit- 
icism is ‘‘simply to know 
the best that is known and 
thought in the world, and 
by in its turn making this 
known, to create a current 
of true and fresh ideas.”’ 


épargnant les titonnements 
et en leur dégageant le 
chemin.”’ 


A careful collation of the critical works of 
Arnold and Sainte-Beuve would show an aston- 
ishing number of parallelisms of the kind indi- 
cated above. Often, the similarity is not in the 
thought only, but even in the words. A study 
of Sainte-Beuve leaves no doubt as to Arnold’s 
parentage in literary criticism. 

It sometimes occurred to Arnold to present con- 
tinental subjects to that dense mass of Philistines 
in whom he was trying to ‘‘ inculcate intelligence, 
in a high sense of the word.’’ What more simple 
than that he should pitch upon Maurice de Gué- 
rin, upon Eugénie de Guérin, upon Joubert, 
because Sainte-Beuve had written illuminating, 
and above all, handy little articles on them? 
Also, there was the advantage of maintaining an 
appearance of recondite wisdom before his be- 
nighted people: and Arnold was not above such 
trivial vanities. 

In 1859, Arnold was enjoying the liberating 
influence of a ‘‘ certain circle of men, perhaps the 
most truly cultivated in the world,’’ for whom he 
had the deepest respect. This circle existed in 
Paris, and Sainte-Beuve was the center of it. At 
a dinner given him by the latter, Arnold found 
him ‘‘in full vein of conversation, which, as his 
conversation is about the best to be heard in 
France, was charming.’’ Sainte-Beuve’s trans- 
lation of Arnold’s poem on Obermann gives our 
English poet-critic an undeniable thrill of satis- 
faction. There was, besides, the practical con- 
sideration that Sainte-Beuve’s praise can carry 
‘‘one’s name through the literary circles of 
Europe in a way that no English praise can 
carry it.’’ Arnold, at this time, was thirty- 
seven years of age; Sainte-Beuve, fifty-five. 
The broad-shouldered dean of literary criticism, 
who looked like an Italian prelate, was, to our 


sturdy Anglo-Saxon lay preacher, a lifelong re- 
pository of the traditions and mysteries of the 
critical faith. 

The truth is that Arnold could not have chosen 
a better master. As a literary critic, Arnold was 
lacking in ideas : and in Sainte-Beuve, he delved 
in the richest of mines. It was from him that he 
drew his notions of curiosity, —the ‘‘ disinterested 
love of a free play of the mind on all subjects, for 
its own sake,’’—literary urbanity, charm : it was 
from him that he learned the value of creating 
‘a current of true and fresh ideas’’: it was from 
his teachings that he obtained his definitive 
opinion as to the critic’s réle, namely, the ‘‘com- 
municating fresh knowledge, and letting his own 
judgment pass along with it, —but insensibly, and 
in the second place, not the first, as a sort of com- 
panion and clue, not as an abstract law-giver’’: 
and it was in his works that he found the expres- 
sion of the critic’s highest qualities, —tolerance 
and justness of spirit. 

What Arnold was never able to take to heart 
was Sainte-Beuve’s conviction that generalizations 
of any kind are both unjust and injurious. For 
that reason, Arnold spent himself, fulminating 
against British Philistinism. If he had really 
assimilated his master’s beliefs as to tolerance, 
intellectual flexibility, justness of spirit, he could 
not have spoken of ‘‘a wave of more than Ameri- 
can vulgarity, moral, intellectual, social, prepar- 
ing to break over us’’; nor could he have passed 
this crass judgment on Tennyson : 

‘Ido not think Tennyson a great and powerful 
spirit in any line,—as Goethe was in the line of 
modern thought, Wordsworth in that of contem- 
plation, Byron even in that of passion ; and unless 
a poet, especially at this time of day, is that, my 


interest in him is only slight, and my conviction 
that he will not finally stand high is firm.’’ 


It is not, then, from him that we should expect 
the following charming and conscientious passage, 
—which occurs in a letter written by Sainte-Beuve 
to M. Ratisbonne : 


‘*T have been told that you have attributed to 
me a joke about children ; ‘I love children above 
all when they cry, —because then they are taken 
away.’ Not only have I never uttered such a 
jest, but I could not have done so. 

‘*T believe that I have always avoided including 
in a general blame or aversion whole classes or 
categories, whether of nations, men, or persons, 


‘¢ How could I have done so with children ?’’ 
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Sainte-Beuve singled out the individual. That 
was the great point of his method. Arnold tried 
to imitate him in this, but was only partially suc- 
cessful, and then, chiefly, in foreign subjects. 
Like the preacher in the pulpit, he preferred to 
deal with masses. 

It is a pity that Matthew Arnold was not so 
situated in life as to come into greater intimacy 
with the ‘‘first of living critics,’’ as he calls 
Sainte-Beuve. A more frequent contact with him 
would have changed Arnold’s critical method 
completely. With a style of such ease, fluency, 
grace, and firmness as Arnold’s, it would have 
required only a little more real flexibility of mind 
and a more comprehensive groundwork of facts to 
have left us a body of criticism classical not 
merely in form, but in substance as well. Arnold 
wrote to his wife, ‘‘I think he (Sainte-Beuve) 
likes me, and likes my caring so much about his 
criticisms and appreciating his extraordinary tact 
and judgment in literature.’ How that per- 
suasive, insinuating personality of Sainte-Beuve’s 
would have softened the positive style of state- 
ment which Arnold inherited from his father, the 
worthy Arnold of Rugby! How it would have 
taught Arnold to encourage the literature of his 
own day ; to be sympathetic and helpful to those 
struggling upward ; to regard himself in criticism 
not as an oracle, but as a workman, with hands to 
be soiled in the rearing of admirable structures ! 

Matthew Arnold just missed becoming what 
Sainte-Beuve has now for a long time been,—an 
indispensable and lovable guide in literature. 
Perhaps the English Channel is to blame. What- 
ever of Sainte-Beuve’s teachings was absorbed by 
Arnold has enriched English criticism. Both 
men, as poets, as men of open and inquiring 
minds, as masters of language, had the same 
path before them, and the same glory at the end 
of it. The one became the most pervasive force 
which has appeared in any literature: the other 
became a model of style. Less of Jeremiah and 
more of Sainte-Beuve would have made Arnold a 
great critic. As it is, we owe to Sainte-Beuve’s 
influence the most charming critical essays in 
English literature. 


J. WaARsHAW. 
University of Missouri. 
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SIR THOMAS NORRAY AND SIR 
THOPAS. 


Of Dunbar’s general indebtedness to Chaucer 
there ,has never been any doubt. The Scottish 
‘‘makar’’ acknowledges his English master, and 
critics have not hesitated to enroll him in the 
‘*school’’ of Chaucerians. The idea seems to pre- 
vail, however, that, as Professor Gregory Smith 
puts it, Dunbar follows Chaucer ‘‘at a distance 
and, perhaps, with divided affection for the newer 
French writers... The evidence of direct draw- 
ing from the well of English is less clear [than in 
the case of Henryson].’’’ Similarly Mackay, in his 
Introduction to Small’s edition of Dunbar, for the 
Scottish Text Society, says: ‘‘Dunbar.. . takes 
from him chiefly his language, which often finds 
parallels; but as regards the substance of his 
poems, only the tale of ‘The Tua Mariit Wemen 
and the Wedo,’ and the verses on his Empty 
Purse, show traces of imitation.’’ ? 

To the general correctness of this estimate of 
Dunbar’s debt to Chaucer, it is not my purpose 
to take exception. I believe, however, that the 
relation between the curious burlesque, Of Sir 
Thomas Norray, and Sir Thopas, is closer than 
critics have realized. 

The two poems have been associated before this, 
but no one seems to have done more than point 
out the fact that both are in the tail-rime stanza, 
or to suggest that Dunbar may have been familiar 
with Chaucer’s ‘‘rym doggerel.’? Mackay im- 
plied this latter, when he said, in his note on 
Bevis of Hampton: ‘‘ Dunbar must have known 
this romance from Chaucer’s allusions.’’* Schip- 
per, in his William Dunbar, sein Leben und 
seine Gedichte,* speaking of the ‘‘ Balladenton 
und Metrum,”’ says ‘‘vgl. Chaucers Sir Thopas.’’® 
Miss Hammond, in her recent Bibliographical 
Manual, notes that ‘‘Dunbar’s burlesque Sir 
Thomas Norray is in the same stanza.’’ ° 


1Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., 11, 287. 

28. T. S. edition of Dunbar’s poems, 1, exlvi. 

5“ Appendix to the Introduction’’; 8. T. S. edition of 
Dunbar, 1, ccix. 

* Berlin, 1884. 5 Page 221. 

6 Page 287. Roughly speaking, this is true ; though the 
most distinctive metrical feature of Sir Thopas, the use of 
the ‘‘ double tail,’’ in which Chaucer was going the ordi- 
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To stop here, however, is to state but half the 
case. Not only is the satirical purpose evident 
in both poems, and the stanza practically iden- 
tical, but there are several significant parallelisms 
of language which, taken in connection with the 
two points just mentioned, make it almost certain 
that Dunbar wrote Sir Thomas either with Sir 
Thopas actually before him, or else with the lines 
of that easily remembered romance clearly in 
mind. Of course he knew Sir Thopas,—that one 
may assume. Remembering this, one finds the 
following parallelisms decidedly significant :— 


Sir Thomas Norray: Sir Thopas. 
1. 
Now lythis of ane gentell Listeth, lordes, in good en- 
knycht, tent, 


Schir Thomas Norny, wyss And I wol telle verament 


and wicht. Of mirthe and of solas ; 
And full of chivalry ; Al of a knyght was fair and 
Quhais father was ane Grand gent 
Keyne, In bataile and in tourney- 
His mother was ane Farie ment, 
Queyne, His name was sir Thopas. 
Gottin be sossery. 
(ll. 1-6.)7 
y-born he was in fer 
contree, 
In Flaundres, al biyonde 
the see, 
At Popering, in the 
place ; 
His fader was a man ful 
free, 
And lord he was of that 
contree, 


As it was goddes grace. 
(Canterbury Tales; B, 
1902-1913.) 


Here there is both a certain amount of verbal 
similarity in the introduction, and a general imi- 
tation, on the part of Dunbar, of Chaucer’s 
method of recounting the parentage of his hero 
before proceeding any farther. The elf-queen 
whom Sir Thopas ‘‘wol . . love, y-wis,’’ Dunbar 
has made the mother of his hero; for it would 
have been unfortunate to represent one of the 
king’s fools, with whose amours the court must 


nary romancers one better, is entirely absent from Dunbar’s 


poem. 

TI quote from Schipper’s edition, in the Denkschriften 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 41, sec. 
Iv, pp. 5 ff. 
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have been more or less familiar, as sharing 
Thopas’s romantic devotion to a fay.* 


2. 2. 
Ane fairer knycht nor he In that contree was ther 
was ane, noon 
On ground may nothair That to him dorste ryde or 
ryd nor gane, goon, 
Na beir bucklar nor Neither wyf ne childe. 
brand. (Il. 1994 ff. ) 
(ll. 7 
3. & 
He hes att werslingis beine Of wrastling was ther noon 
ane hunder, his peer, 
set lay his body nevir at Ther any ram shal stoude. 
wnder : (Il. 1931 and 1932.) 
(ll. 22 and 23). 
4. 4, 
Was never vyld Robeine Men speke of romances of 
wnder bewch, prys, 
Nor set Roger of Clek- Of Horn Child and of 
kniskleuch, Ypotys, 
So bauld a barne as he; Of Bevis and Sir Gy, 
Gy off Gysburne, na Allan Of sir Libeux and Pleyn- 
Bell, damour ; 
Na Simones sonnes of But sir Thopas he bereth 
Quhynfell, the flour 
At schot war nevir so Of royal chivalry. 
slie. (Il. 2086 ff. ) 
This aunterous knycht, qu- 


har ever he vent, 
Ad justinge, and at torna- 
_ment, 
Evir moir he wan the 


gre; 
Was never off halff so gryt 
renowne 
Schir Bewis the knycht of 
Southe Hamptowne ; 
I shrew him gif I le. 
(ll. 25 ff.) 


In these passages both poets compare their 
heroes to well-known figures of ballad and ro- 
mance, not a common occurrence in satirical 
poetry. It is interesting to note, moreover, that 
‘‘sir Bevis and sir Guy,” whom Chaucer men- 
tions, both reappear in Dunbar’s poem : ‘‘Guy of 
Gysbourne,’’ an easy change, though Chaucer 
must have referred to Guy of Warwick,—and 
‘‘Schir Bewis the knycht of Southe Hamp- 
towne.”’ 


8On the identity of Norray, see Schipper’s notes, p. 4, 
and the references there cited. 
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5. 5. 
He said he was ane licher- He was chast and no lech- 
ous bull, our, 
That croynd bayth day and And sweet as is the brem- 
nycht. ble-flour 


(ll. 41 and 42.) 


That bereth the rede 
hepe. 


(ll. 1935 ff. ) 
6. 6. 

This aunterouss knycht,qu- He wasa knight auntrous. 

har ever he vent, (1. 2099. ) 
Ad justinge, and at torna- A knyght was fair and gent 
ment, In bataille and in tourney- 

Evir moir he wan the gre. ment. 

(ll. 31 ff.) (ll. 1905 and 1906, ) 

Sir Thopas, he bereth the 
flour 
Of royal chivalry. 


(ll. 2090 and 2091.) 


No one of these parallels, standing alone, would 
be of much significance. But considering the 
similarity of satirical purpose in the two poems, 
the practical identity of stanza, and the occur- 
rence of a considerable number of rather striking 
verbal similarities, one is justified, I believe, in 
saying that when he wrote Sir Thomas Norray 
Dunbar was consciously imitating Sir Thopas. 


FRANKLYN SNYDER. 
Northwestern University. 


‘GHOST-WORDS.’ 


In Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, p. 34b, we 
read the following entry : 


‘cineda4en ornamented in some way: hyre ~ an 
eyrtel Ct.’ 


The word is certainly a puzzle which will be 
solved when we turn to Hall’s Dictionary where 
we find on page 56b ‘ cinewaSen adj. of royal pur- 
ple KC 1290.’ KC 1290 means Kemble’s Codex 
Diplomaticus No. 1290 = Thorpe’s Diplom. Angl. 
p. 538. The passage in question reads from line 
4 on thus: 3 hio an Ceoldrybe hyre blacena 
tunecena swa Aer hyre leofre beo. hyre 
haliryft. hyre betsban bindan. [3 Atfelf]lede 
Aisse hwitan hyre cinewadenan cyrtel. cuffian. 
4 bindan. The letters in brackets are supple- 
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mented by Thorpe who gives this rendering: 
‘And she (viz. Wynfled in her will of ca. 995) 
gives to Ceoldryth whichever she prefers of her 
black tunics, and her best holy veil and her best 
binder, [and to AXthelf]led her white striped 
kirtle and cuffs and binders.’ Thorpe designates 
‘white striped’ as conjectural translation. I do 
not think it can stand ; Aisse hwitan is, as far as I 
can see, in apposition to AXthefled and designates 
her as Candida ista to distinguish her from 
other women going by the name of /Ethelfled ; 
cinewaden Hall correctly, I think, interprets as 
meaning ‘of royal purple.’ It is no doubt a 
compound of cyne and waten = waden = weéden 
‘hyacinthinus,’ which is absent from Sweet and 
B.-T., though recorded by Hall. For instances 
of the adjective cp. wid Sy wedenen attre (Grein- 
Wiilker, Ags. Prosa, vol. 1, 323) and Napier 
OEGI, 7, 3728, 374 weden ‘ iacinthi(n)a.’ 
How Sweet came to transmogrify Hall’s cine- 
wasen = cynewaden to cincdafen escapes me. 
Certainly there is no warrant for it. 
Another ghost-word is 


mishegnian, -bénian ‘ misuse’ 


exhibited by Sweet on page 119a of his Dictionary 
as quite a common word. Asa matter of fact, it 
is nothing but Sweet’s change of what Hall quotes 
as nonce-word from Jib. Scint., 224, 10, ‘ mis- 
penian to misuse, abuse.’ The passage in ques- 
tion as printed by E. W. Rhodes is this : 


fram flescum finum aceorf hi phe na symle fe 
a carnibus tuis abscideillam ne semper te 
miswenige. 
abutatur. 


I hardly think we shall go amiss in taking the last 

interpretation to stand for miswerige, either the 

scribe miscopied the symbol = w and 7, or the edi- 

tor misread the two letters which sometimes very 

closely resemble 4 and n. As to miswerian 

‘abuti,’? compare foruerit ‘abusus,’ Grf. 1135. 
Also Sweet’s (p. 136a) 


penn ‘kind of cataract (disease of the eye)’ 


will be nothing but a misreading of Leechd., 
1, 3747 4 wid wenne, printed by Cockayne 
fenne. Certainly we read wid wenne in the ex- 
actly corresponding passage, Leechd., 1, 4° = 
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Leonhardi, Leceboc, p. 122‘ wis wanne, which 
shows that we have to do with the well-known 


wenn ‘ tumor.’ 
Therefore penn as a term for an eye-disease must 


be stricken as unwarranted from the Dictionaries 
of Hall, Sweet, and Bosworth-Toller. 


O. B. ScHLUTTER. 
Leiden, Holland. 


THE SOURCE OF AN INCIDENT IN 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. 


It seems not to have been noted in connection 
with this interesting and important Elizabethan 
comedy ' that one of its minor incidents, the intru- 
sion of Dr. Rat into the house of Dame Chatte and 
his warm reception, finds a parallel in a familiar 
episode from the history of Reynard the Fox. In 
the play, it will be remembered, Diccon the Bed- 
lem declares that he has seen the lost needle 
in Dame Chatte’s hands and promises to bring 
the vicar where he may take her unawares.’ 
He has already put the dame on her guard 
by telling her that Hodge has sworn to avenge 
the injuries which he has received at her hands 
by making an inroad upon her hen roost. When 
the two come to the house Diccon points out a 
hole and bids Dr. Rat creep in. He does so and 
is welcomed with a shower of blows. 


‘*Ware that!’’ cries Diccon, ‘‘ Hoow my 
wenches ! have ye caught the Foxe 

That used to make revel among your hennes 
and cocks ? 

Save his life yet for his order, though he sus- 
teine some paine. 

Gogs bread ! I am afraid they wil beat out his 
braine.’’ 


In the Beast Epic a similar trick is played on 
Isengrim the wolf by that more primitive mis- 
chief-maker, Reynard. The incident is related 
with gusto in the course of the latter’s confession 
of his sins. I quote from Caxton’s version,* which 


1 Edited by Henry Bradley, in Gayley’s Representative 
English Comedies, New York, 1903, pp. 195 ff. 
? Act tv, Se. ii, ll. 115 ff. 


5 The History of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber. The Eng- 
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the author of Gammer Gurton is most likely to 
have known. 


‘*Tho ledde I hym to a place where I tolde 
hym ther were vir hennes and a cocke whiche 
satte on a perche and were moche fatte. And 
ther stode a faldore by, and we clymmed ther up. 
I sayde to hym : yif he wolde bileve me and that 
he wold crepe in to the dore, he shoulde fynde 
many fatte hennes. Isengrym wente al lawhying 
to the dore ward and crope a lityl in and tasted 
here and there and at laste he sayde to me: ‘ Rey- 
nard, ye borde and iape with me, for what I seche 


I fynde not.’ Then said I: ‘Eme, yf ye wyl 


fynde, crepe forther in. He that wil wynne, he 
muste laboure and aventure. They that were 
wonte to sytte there, I have them a waye.’ ‘Thus 
I made hym to seche ferther in, and shoove him 
forth so ferre that he fylle down upon the floer, 
for the perche was narow, and he fill so grete a 
falle that they sprange up alle that slepte. And 
they that laye nexte the fyre cryden that the 
valdore was open and somthing was falle and 
they wiste not what it myght be. They roose up 
and lyghte a candel, and whan they sawe hym 
the smeton, beten and wounded hym to the 
deth.’’ (7. e., almost to death; for Isengrim is 
still alive). 


The general resemblance between the two inci- 
dents is obvious. The changes in Gammer Gurton 
are such as would naturally have resulted from 
the substitution of men for animals and the use of 
the motive in the complication of the plot. It is 
to be noted that while the real object of Dr. Rat’s 
visit is different from that of the wolf, Dame 
Chatte supposes it to be the same. A further 
indication that the author of Gammer Gurton 
found the germ of this episode in the Reynard is 
Diccon’s remark about the fox and hens quoted 
above. Later Dame Chatte speaks of the inci- 
dent in the same terms. 

‘* Who it was? A false theefe, 


That came like a false foxe my pullaine to kil and 
mischeefe !’’ 


JAMES Hotty Hanrorp. 
Harvard University. 


lish Scholar’s Library, I, Cap. x11, pp. 26-7. I have 
inserted marks of punctuation. 
* Act v, Sc. ii, 1. 50. Cf. also Il. 86-7. 


| 
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WAS PETRARCH AN OPIUM-EATER? 


It is well known that a majority of the great 
poets in all the ages have indulged more or less 
freely in the stimulation of alcoholic liquors ; so 
much so that it is a problem as inevitable as it is 
curious, how much of the ideated substance of 
Childe Harold, Lalla Rookh, Prometheus Bound 
and the rest that have stirred the wondering 
applause of mankind is the spiritual product of 
physically digested wine or stronger liquors. 

From the testimony of such men as Coleridge 
and De Quincy, representative opium-eaters, we 
learn that there is available another material 
agent of still greater power of intellectual and 
moral stimulation. And although the patholog- 
ical history of the early ages is to a great degree 
obscure and unknown, it is certain that the very 
unique virtues of this agent were well known and 
its use as an indulgence established long before 
Petrarch’s day not only in the East generally 
but in medieval Italy as well. 

We find, indeed, no statement in credible his- 
tory, nor is there, as in the case of Homer, any 
tradition that the great Sonneteer stimulated his 
powers by imbibing the juice of the poppy ; but 
there are peculiar indications not a few of which 
seem to point very distinctly that way ; and on 
the authority of expert opium-eaters, to offer a 
plausible explanation of many of the often observed 
but feebly explained idiosyncracies and corrusca- 
tions which so often enhalo the sentiments and 
architecturate the forms especially in the sonnets 
of Laura. 

To begin with that strange kind of platonism 
beautifully auroral, cool as that of the fine old 
Philosopher himself, while charged with a splen- 
did pyrotechnic that would have set the Greek 
aghast ; how explain so much apparent fire of 
passion, so much seeming blaze of sensuous splen- 
dor, all of which, nevertheless, engenders so little 
heat ? 

The experts affirm that opium, while more 
powerfully exalting, produces results very differ- 
ent and very distinguishable from those of alcohol. 
In a comparison of this exaltation with the result 
of alcoholic stimulation by the various forms of 
liquors, the profoundly experienced opium-eater 
De Quincy says : 


[ Vol. xxv, No. 3. 


‘‘The main distinction between exaltation by 
opium and intoxication by liquors, lies in this, 
that whereas wine disorders the mental faculties, 
opium, on the contrary (if taken in a proper man- 
ner), introduces amongst them the most exquisite 
order, legislation and harmony. ... A man who 


is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and 


feels that he is, in a condition which calls up into 
supremacy the merely human, too often the brutal 
part of his nature ; but the opium-eater feels that 
the diviner part of his nature is paramount; .. . 
and over all is the great light of the majestic 
intellect.’’ 


Now apart from the transcendent beauties of 
expression, no quality is more clearly in evidence 
throughout the Canzoniere, than the absence of 
‘‘the human, too often the brutal,’’? which De 
Quincy differentiates as the result of wine-drink- 
ing—in the Poet’s own words : 

‘‘Apprizing little that which every man desires.”’ 

As the best illustration of this fundamental fea- 
ture of the Canzoniere—this non-enkindling fire 
of passion—I have had the good fortune to find 
how this quality strikes the apprehension of a dis- 
tinguished representative of the more sensitive sex. 
In the correspondence of Professor Fernand Brisset, 
author of one of the many attempted chronological 
re-arrangements of Petrarch’s sonnets, is a letter 
from a lady,a great admirer of Petrarch, from which 
I quote a few analogous paragraphs. She says : 


‘*Thanks to the dates indicated by you, I am 
delighted to be able to make live again the phases 
of this wonderful love. I feel born in my woman 
heart the fancy of being Laura and of allowing 
myself to be seduced by the lays of the Poet. I 
knew—his Epistle to Posterity had told me so— 
that he was of an agreeable figure, always super- 
latively groomed, and I was not ignorant of his 
fine estates. 

‘*T opened, then, the Canzoniere with some- 
thing of the emotion we feel in reading poems of 
love addressed to ourselves and set myself to 
reading slowly. The first sonnets gave me a chill ; 
the fifth a fit of laughter at his infantile word- 
play ; the twelfth seemed to me an odd conceit 
and I did not at all comprehend why it would be 
easier for the Poet to declare his love of me if, 
instead of being young and beautiful, I were old 
and ugly. 

‘‘At the thirteenth, however, my heart began 
to palpitate ; a poet was talking to me, a poet 
who was beginning to love me as his sublime 
inspirer ought to be loved and who in the infini- 
ties of his love was getting glimpses of the infini- 
ties of heaven.’’ 


Mareh, 1910.] 


The sonnet the lady here refers to is that 
known in the indexes as : 


‘‘Quando fra [altre donne ad ora ad ora’’ 
XIII of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 


When ’mong the other ladies now and then 
Comes Love resplendent on her face so fair, 
As much as all, than she, less lovely are, 

So much desire enkindles me again. 

I bless the place, the hour, the moment when 
My eyes on sight so lofty fixéd were, 
And say: ‘My soul, thou must warm thanks declare 
For that thou wast so honored’ bove all men. 

From her comes to thee living truth of love 
Which leads thee, following, toward celestial quires, 
Apprizing nought what every man desires ; 

From her the uplifting goodness which aspires, 
Escorting heavenward, while I swiftly move ; 
So that I’m drawn by every hope above.’ 


‘‘All in a thrill I continued my reading on the 
verge of falling in love. Consulting your dates I 
found there had been three years since the Poet 
saw me for the first time and I had received from 
him but thirteen sonnets, only one of which was 
capable of moving me! That is, during the 
blessed period when the heart awakes to love, 
when the most earthly feel a particle of the in- 
finite penetrating their souls, this is all he found 
to say to me—that poet of twenty-three years ! 
I must think he loves me very little. 

‘*No, I’m wrong ; if he hasn’t yet celebrated 
my beauty it is because he loves me too much and 
that I am too beautiful. He tells me so in the 
XX sonnet ; must I believe it?’’ 


The sonnet to which the lady here refers is that 
known in the indexes as : 


‘*Vergognando talor ch’ ancor si taccia,”’ 
XX of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 


Ashamed sometimes that no applauding rhyme 
Thy beauty yet has waked, nor stirred a line 
To warble, Lady, and thy charms enshrine, 

Yet mindful memory recalls the time 

That sight made later charms of others dim. 

But ’t were a heavy work; the needs combine 
Far, far beyond all shaping powers of mine ; 
My genius, chilled, faints at the thought sublime. 

Yes, more than once, those beauties to rehearse 
My lips were opened, but within my breast 
The struggling voice was locked and silent lay. 

I more than once began to scribble verse, 

But pen, nor hand, nor thought a word expressed, 
Helpless and overpowered at first essay. 


‘*Believe it, no! I do not think he is incapable 
of writing ; but I well understand that he is inca- 
pable of loving. It is not thus that he will suc- 
ceed in touching my heart.’’ 
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Of this eminent feature of the Petrarchan 
strain—a quality notoriously unlike the hot and 
unruly tone of Anacreon, of Horace and of the 
whole line up and down the ages of wine-inebriated 
lovers, which is emphatically, according to the 
dictum of the great modern Opium-eater, a specific 
characteristic of the anesthetic exaltation—De 
Quincy says again : 


‘‘Opium, like wine, gives an expansion to the 
heart, but with this remarkable difference, that, in 
the development of kindheartedness which accom- 
panies inebriation, the sensual creature is upper- 
most. The expansion of the benign feelings inci- 
dent to opium is no febrile access, but a healthy 
restoration to a state where the impulses of the 
heart are just and good.”’ 


All this is exactly true of the Canzoniere. Other 
words could not better describe the character of 
the amorous sentiment expressed there in language 
not less morally immaculate, than radiant with the 
rhetorical splendors and almost celestial melody of 
the great Sonneteer of the ages; while yet his love 
is not a sensuality, like that of the erotic poets ; 
while it is an ecstasy, and the language in which 
it is clothed is not, like theirs, unmixed human 
(when not indecent), but is a noble elevation of 
the human into the region of the divine ; while it 
has an ideality, a serenity, a purity, a melodious 
sweetness which cannot be described nor imitated 
nor translated. 

At the same time,—and this is a most necessary 
observation, —this absence of wine-heated desire 
and wine-heated expression is by no means the 
outshadowing of a merely Platonic sentiment. 
The Platonic is an abstraction abiding wholly in 
the spiritual and the intellectual. On the con- 
trary, it is the body of Laura, not as a figure of 
speech but as a real woman of flesh and blood, 
which enlivens and amplifies Petrarch’s imagina- 
tion. Laura is modest and chaste and lovely in 
temper and adorned with every virtue ; but it is 
not these abstractions which move the lover and 
inspire the poet. It is Laura of the blond locks, 
of the milk-white neck, of the beautiful hand, of 
the blushing cheeks, of the sweet face, of the eyes 
of heavenly blue and full of love-inspiring fire. 
It is the woman whom he locates and treats in a 
thousand varying ways and of whom he is forever 
making a new picture set in the midst of some 
beautiful landscape, a verdant plain, a rain of 
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flowers, a murmuring of waters; in the words of 
De Sanctis, ‘‘ all nature made an echo of Laura.’’ 
He loves that gentle spirit which turns upon him 
those eyes, which dictates those thrilling words, 
but it is the real woman-form clothing this spirit 
which holds his love in perennial flame. 

Turn to the Sonnet known in the indexes as : 


‘*Erano capet d’ oro a [aura sparsi,’’ 
XC of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 
Her tresses of gold in the zephyr were streaming 
And on them a thousand sweet nodules it turned ; 
And the charming eye-flashes marvellously burned 
Of those beautiful eyes, now so faint in their gleaming ; 
The colors of pity all seemed to be beaming 
On her beautiful face ; what wonder the flame 
Burned in my fond heart always the same, 
Whether’t was true, or I was but dreaming ? 
Her heavenly port shadowed nothing below, 
But mated the step of the angels above ; 
And the sound of her voice had no human ring. 
’T was a heavenly spirit, illumined with love, 
That I saw ; but if not, unbending the bow 
To the wound once inflicted no soundness will bring. 


Very neatly, in expounding the joint operation 
of ‘‘the great light of the majestic intellect ”’ 
which De Quincy attributes to opium, overriding 
in Petrarch ‘‘the brutal part of his nature,’’ De 
Sanctis says in his ingenious way : 

‘‘The spirit [of the poetry] remains pure re- 
flection or abstract intellect and the will has no 
power of putting itself in action, through the con- 
flict which it finds in the imagination. The imag- 
ination remains pure imagination and has no 
power upon the will, does not labor to realize its 
own sweet fancies, through the conflict it finds in 
reflection. If one of the two forces had been able 
to subdue the other, there would have arisen 
equilibrium and peace ; but the two forces strug- 
gle without any result and there is never arrival 
at a manly ‘I will’; there is within the soul the 
‘Yes’ and also the ‘No’ in eternal strife. There- 
fore the life never comes out in any result, in any 
action, but remains pregnant of thoughts and 
imaginations wholly internal. This wavering im- 
becility of the will De Quincy reports as a promi- 
nent characteristic of the anesthetic exaltation ; 
and hardly a more distinct modern example could 
be imagined than the splendid but inconsecutive, 
inconsistent work of the opium-eating author of 
Kubla Khan. 


[Vol. xxv, No. 3. 


For one of many illustrations of this striking 
feature in the Cuanzoniere let us turn to the much 
discussed sonnet known in the indexes as : 


‘*Pace non trovo e non ho da far guerro,’’ 
CXXXIV of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 


I find no peace, yet have for war no place ; 
I fly to heaven, yet lie upon the ground ; 
I nothing grasp, yet all the world embrace ; 
I fear, yet hope, I burn, yet ice am found. 
Love neither locks my cell, nor gives me grace, 
Nor holds me his, nor yet dissolves the bond ; 
Nor kills me, nor sets free a living space, 
Nor wills me life, nor saves me from my wound. 
Eyeless I see, tongueless I scream the while ; 
I crave to die, yet beg help in the strife ; 
I hate myself, another love most true. 
I nourish me on grief, weeping I smile ; 
I am displeased alike with death and life. 
In this state am I, woman, all for you. 


Again, especially in the later compositions, so 
far as the date of composition is determinable, 
there is, together with the auroral splendor of the 
representation always present, a certain gloomy 
foreboding merging into melancholy. Apropos to 
this, narrating jocosely some of his first expe- 
riences with opium-eating, De Quincy says : 


‘* But if I talk in this way the reader will think 
I am laughing ; and I can assure him that nobody 
will laugh long who deals much with opium. Its 
pleasures even are of a grave and solemn com- 
plexion ; and in his happiest state the opium- 
eater cannot present himself in the character of 
L' Allegro ; even then he speaks and thinks as 
becomes I] Penseroso.’’ 


Describing his later experiences with opium he 
says : 


‘<The Opium-eater loses none of his moral sen- 
sibilities, or aspirations ; he wishes and longs as 
earnestly as ever to realize what he believes pos- 
sible and feels to be exacted by duty ; but his in- 
tellectual apprehension of what is possible infi- 
nitely outruns even his power to attempt. . . . 
This and all other changes in my dreams, were 
accompanied by a deep-seated anxiety and gloomy 
melancholy.”’ 


For a representative sonnet among the supposed 
later compositions, going to show the marked dif- 
ference from every tone of the wine-inspired ero- 
tics, let us turn, among scores of similar ones, to 
that sweet but mournful augury of dreamland, 


Mareh, 1910.] 


laden with fear and dark pictures of thought, 
known in the indexes as : 


‘Qual paura ho quando mi torna a mente,”’ 
CCXLIX of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 


What fear I have when my sad mind reviews 

That day I left my Lady grave with thought 

And with her all my heart! yet there is nought 
On which so oft, so glad, I love to muse. 

Mid ladies fair my vision then renews 

Her standing with a rose’s splendor fraught 

Mid minor blooms, to joy, nor sorrow brought, 
Like one who fears, yet no foreboding brews. 

Of her accustomed cheer she was bereft, 

Her pearls, her garlands and her dainty clothes, 
Her laughter and her song and prattle sweet. 

So my own life in painful doubt I left. 

Now auguries sad, dark thoughts and dreams oppose 
My yearning hopes, may God their fury cheat. 

Again another dictum of the great modern 
Opium-eater comes to throw an illumination on 
a peculiar feature of the activities of the great 
medieval Sonneteer. De Quincy says: ‘‘ To the 
opium-eater, when in the divinest state incident 
to his enjoyment, crowds became an oppression ; 
even music too sensual and gross. He naturally 
seeks solitude and silence, as indispensable condi- 
tions of those trances, or profoundest reveries, 
which are the crown and consummation of what 
opium can do for human nature.”’ 

Now there is no feature in the life of the Tuscan 
Poet more marked than his tendency—apparently 
a created, a super-induced tendency—toward se- 
clusion. His natural temper was restless, keeping 
him, from choice, perpetually on the wing; but 
in his perpetual journeys he was always shunning 
the society of men ; and with every pause shut- 
ting himself away in some one of his many homes. 
To say nothing of the rest, he was ever glorifying 
Vaucluse [Shut-Valley], sought out by him and 
exquisitely fitted up for seclusion ; and where the 
greater part of his effusions on Laura were com- 
posed. 

Turn to the Sonnet, reckoned by all the greater 
critics as certainly the most characteristic, and 
perhaps, all values considered, the superlative of 
all the sonnets of Petrarch, known in the indexes 
as: 

« Solo e pensoso i pid deserti eampi,”’ 
XXXV of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 


Alone and pensive each most desert strand 
I measure through with paces dull and slow 
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And, with eyes all intent for flight, I go 
Where no dread human step imprints the sand. 
No other mean I find, no other brand 
To guard from men my too transparent woe ; 
Because all acts of mirth are vanished so, 
That how within, all in a blaze I stand, 
Is read abroad ; and now each mount and shore 
And stream and wood my vital tempers share, 
From others hidden to wild nature plain. 
Yet paths so thorny, savageries so sore, 
I cannot find but Love comes faring there 
His fires to breathe and I respond again. 


It may, perhaps, also be added here in paren- 
thesis that old Homer, who, as tradition has it, 
was himself an opium-eater, recognizes this ten- 
dency in certain similarly exalted states, as in the 
case of Bellerophon, told in the vr Book of the 
Tliad.* 

Among other indications which it were easy to 
point out, I will mention but one more which is 
strikingly apparent throughout the Canzoniere. 
I mean the utterly fragmentary, or better, spo- 
radic character of the Canzoniere itself. And it 
adds to the pertinency of this indication to be 
reminded also of the familiar observation that 
the sonnet, above every other poetic form, affords 
the faculty for fragmentary expression, for briefly 
yet completely deploying a sporadic thought in 
fourteen. curiously intertangled lines. Hence no 
other form is so expressly suited to the majestic 
but sporadic results of the anzsthetic exaltation. 
And hence, again, assuming that opium was the 
exalting agent, what other so plausible reason 
could be found for the determination of this form 
by the great Sonneteer of the ages? 

In point of fact, the Canzoniere is like a string 
of pearls of infinitely multifarious hues, each 
rounded and polished with consummate art, and 
all held together by the slender thread of Laura’s 
name. And yet even this string of pearls does 
not flow in an open, disinvolved course, but is 
like a tangled skein of ever returning and cross- 
ing threads. 

The most striking illustration in modern times 
of this sporadic characteristic—excepting De 


1 ‘+ But when at last distracted in his mind, 
Forsook by heaven, forsaking human kind, 
Wide o’er the Aleian field he chose to stray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way.’’ 


Pope’s translation. 


| 
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Quincy himself—has been found in the opium- 
eating Samuel Taylor Coleridge whose remains 
are too familiar in this regard to be more than 
named in passing. De Quincy, apropos to this 
characteristic, says : ‘‘ Opium, like the bee that 
extracts its materials indiscriminately from roses 
and from the soot of chimneys, can overrule all 
[accidental] feelings into a compliance with the 
master-key.’’ 

The whole Canzoniere, as I have said, is a con- 
tinuous illustration of it in Petrarch. The mo- 
mentary sentiment ruling in any one sonnet may 
as likely as not be just as naturally, as forcefully, 
as beautifully and as momentarily contradicted in 
the next. But for one of a hundred confessions 
of it let us turn to the famous sonnet known in 
the indexes as : : 


“« 8’ amor non 2, che dunque 2 quel ch’ io sento ?”’ 
CXXXII of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 
If ’t is not love, what is this thrill so fleet ? 
But if ’t is love, good heavens! what is that thing? 
If good, whence does the deadly bitter spring ? 
If criminal, why punishment so sweet ? 
If willingly, why with lamenting greet? 
If ’gainst my will, what helps my whimpering? 
O living death, O luscious suffering, 
What can you do, if I refuse, discreet? 
If I consent, unrighteously I mourn. 
Mid struggling winds I ride in pinnace frail, 
All reft of sail and rudder, helpless rolled ; 
So witless, error-laden to the rail, 
That I myself know nothing why I burn 
In winter, in midsummer shake with cold. 


In a word, if the anssthetic solution be ac- 
cepted, it does away with a goodly number of 
otherwise unanswered queries, clears the critical 
sky of a good deal of rather murky philosophizing, 
and leaves in its place the easily comprehensible 
idea of a man of very extraordinary genius and 
very extraordinary culture, but a man while 
endowed, indeed, in fullness of sensibility with 
the common passions of humanity, yet one who 
under a mighty exaltation feels the diviner part of 
his nature to be paramount to the human, 


‘‘Apprizing little that which every man desires,’’ 
and over all which blazes the great light of the 
majestic intellect. 

Foote 
Hartford, Conn. 


[ Vol. xxv, No. 3. 


POE AS AN EPICUREAN. 


Since Gassendi and Dalton have made the 
Democritean theory of the atomic constitution of 


matter, transmitted by Epicurus, the basis of 


modern chemical and physical science, Epicurean 
physics has been rescued somewhat from the ridi- 
cule bestowed upon it by contemporary critics 
and become a heritage of recognized value to 
later scientific thought. ‘‘ Res tota ficta pueri- 
liter,’” says Cicero, but the ‘picked phrase of 
Tully’s’ contempt the modern must apply with 
more discrimination. Yet however much Lucre- 
tius may win our respect for the theories of Epi- 
curus, which he has so skillfully cast into lucid 
Latin verse, even a modern may decry his mas- 
ter’s ethics and venture a laugh at the Epicurean 
gods, whose nature the later adherents of the 
school report either with inconsiderate brevity, or 
with the ludicrous obscurity of muddled thinking. 

In the dialogue of Cicero, ‘‘On the Nature of 
the Gods,’’ Velleius, the Epicurean, with charac- 
teristic assumption essays the theme, in Stoic and 
Academic company, but fails so utterly to make 
intelligible or rationally convincing his conception 
of their atomic constitution, that the passage has 
passed from his auditors to us as a legacy of 
bewilderment and irreverent jest. ‘‘Hoc, per ipsos 
deos, de quibus loquimur,’’ cries Cotta, ‘‘ quale 
tandem est !”’ 

The life of the listless, shadowy gods of the 
intermundane spaces, where ‘‘ neither winds do 
shake nor clouds drench with rains nor snow 
congealed by sharp frosts harms with hoary 
fall,’’ Lucretius exalts as the perfect type of 
Epicurean drapagia. Why, with his noble pas- 
sion for truth established by an appeal to reason 
and a zeal for science only to make her serve 
theology, he should have been content merely to 
dogmatize on the nature of the gods and have left 
unfulfilled his promise of copious explanation of 
their subtle material nature, remains a matter of 
conjecture. Perhaps the task was too difficult to 
be executed with his characteristic confidence or, 
perhaps, as suggested by the exceedingly confused 
ideas of later Epicureans, their master, content 
with his concession to popular belief which his 
acknowledgment of their existence implied, left 


March, 1910.] 


formless and unconvincing his own conception of 
their bodily nature. 

In view of this deficiency, it is interesting to 
note how Poe, somewhat akin to the frenzied, 
dream-haunted Lucretius in his morbid vision of 
the ‘‘ grotesque and arabesque ’’ of life, attempts 
formally to rationalize, in curious consistency with 
Epicurean theories, the conception of such mate- 
rialistic quasi-spirits, as it seems the Epicurean 
gods were. In ‘‘ Mesmeric Revelation,’’ Vankirk 
under the supposed hypnotic influence of his in- 
terlocutor has revealed his discovery of an unpar- 
ticled matter of infinite fineness, which he desig- 
nates deity. When pressed for a more precise 
idea of this existence he proceeds : ‘‘ The matters 
of which man is cognizant escape the senses in 
gradation. We have, for example, a metal, a 
piece of wood, a drop of water, the atmosphere, 
a gas, caloric, electricity, the luminiferous ether. 
.... When we reach the latter, we feel an almost 
irresistible inclination to class it with spirit, or 
with nihility. The only consideration which re- 
strains us is our conception of its atomic consti- 
tution, and here, even, we have to seek aid from 
our notion of an atom, as something possessing 
infinite minuteness, solidity, palpability, weight. 
.... Take now, a step beyond the luminiferous 
ether, conceive a matter as much more rare than 
ether, as this ether is more rare than the metal, 
and we arrive at once... . at a unique mass — 
an unparticled matter. For although we may 
admit infinite littleness in the atoms themselves, 
the infinitude of littleness in the spaces between 
them is an absurdity. There will be a point— 
there will be a degree of rarity at which, if the 
atoms are sufficiently numerous, the interspaces 
must vanish, and the mass absolutely coalesce. 
But the consideration of the atomic constitution 
being now taken away, the nature of the mass 
inevitably glides into what we conceive as spirit. 
It is clear, however, that it is as fully matter as 
before.”’ 

The postulates here of an ontology that included 
only void and matter, and an ultimate form of 
matter whose nature was atomic and beyond the 
ken of the senses are thoroughly Lucretian ; like- 
wise Epicurean is the fantastic reasoning for a 
divine nature that in the end is matter, yet un- 
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particled. Such at least seems the import of a 
fragment of Philodemus, pyre yap dropovs vouilew 
pyre ovyxpioeis, which in the apolo- 
getics of the school may count as a defence 
of the eternity of the gods. One may scarcely 
venture to theorize upon an explanation of the 
psychology of Poe, which willy nilly assigns him 
to the Epicureans, yet when it is remembered 
that modern materialism leaves no place for deity, 
what is more likely than that the later author, 
under the spell of Lucretius, as a curious experi- 
ment in the occult and the bizarre, has played at 
the task which the other, with all his seriousness, 
left unfinished ? 
Joun W. Basore. 
Princeton University. 


CHAUCER’S “ETIK.”’ 


The well-known phrase ‘‘As Etik saith’’ in the 
B-version of the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women,’ is commonly explained as a reference to 
Aristotle’s Ethics.? There is, however, evidence 
which points in quite another direction. 

John of Salisbury, in his Policraticus, has the 
interesting medieval habit of referring, on occa- 
sion, to the authors whom he cites by some de- 
scriptive appellation or other. Juvenal especially 
(and once at least Persius) is designated as satiri- 
cus*; Terence is constantly referred to as comi- 


1B 166. 

2 See Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, m1, 296 ; Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, 1, 387. 

3Policraticus, lib. i, c. 5 (400 d): ut idem ait satiricus 
[Juv. Sat., xtv. 31-33]; lib. i. c. 12 (408d): unde sa- 
tiricus [Sat. xiv. 248]; lib. 2, ¢. 15 (481 d): unde et illum 
satiricum illis aptissime facit [Sat. x. 112-13]; lib. 3, ¢. 6 
(486 d): proinde satirieus inquit [Sat. m1. 41-48]; lib. 3, 
c. 12 (503 b): et satiricus [Sat. rx. 118-121]; lib. 6,¢. 5 
(596 c): ut velis nolis eatiricum illud tibi frequenter oc- 
currat [Pers. Sat. rv. 20-22]; lib. 8, c. 11 (753 b): licet 
satiricus dicat quoniam [Juv. Sat. v1. 165]. All references 
are to Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Policratict 
sive De Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum Libri 
VIII, ed. C. C. I. Webb, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 
Cf. ibid., 1, xxxii, xxxiii. 
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cus,* Martial as coquus.®° And Sallust is once at 
least entitled historicus,® 

Most striking of all, however, is John of Salis- 
bury’s use of the term ethicus. He applies it to 
Juvenal,’ Persius,* Ovid,*? and Dionysius Cato.” 
But the writer whose designation it seems pecu- 
liarly to be, is Horace—the Horace, with perhaps 
one exception, of the Satires and the Epistles." 


‘Lib. 1, c. 4 (398 a); ut mandato comici adquiescas 
[Ter. And. 1. 1. 34]; lib. 3, ce. 4 (481d): Gnatonem 
apud comicum vide [ Eun. 11. 2. 21-22]; lib. 8, c. 6 (724b): 
comicus et cocus docent [ Ad. 1. 2. 37]; lib. 8, c. 6 (724c): 
ut verbis comici utar [Eun. 11. 3. 8-9]. Compare Jerome, 
Ep. Adv. Jovinianum (Migne, Patrol. lat., xxut, col. 
297: unde et comicus [Lun. iv. 5. 6]; ibid., col. 279: 
noster comicus ; Alanus de Insulis, Summa de Arte Predi- 
catoria, Migne, Patrol. lat., ocx, col. 115: de qua Per- 
sius comicus ait. See Webb, 1, xxix. 

5 Lib. 7, c. 12 (665b): teste coguo [Martial, Epigr. i. 
68. 1-4]; lib. 8, c. 6 (724b): comicus et cocus docent 
[Epigr. ii. 12]; lib. 8, c. 13 (764d): unde cocus [Epigr. 
iv. 56). See Webb, 1, xxxiii; um, 142, n. 18 (under 
665 b). 

6 Lib. 3, c. 4 (482c): ut ait historicus [Sallust, Catil. 
20, §4]. Compare Jerome, Ep. adv. Jovinianum, Migne, 
Patrol. lat., xxi11, col. 299: unde et historicus [Sallust, 
Catil., cap. 1]. 

TLib. 1, ce. 13 (414b): unde ethicus de criminosis [Juv. 
Sat. xiii. 223]; lib. 3, c. 4 (483a): ait ethicus [Sat. iii. 
86-91]; lib. 3, c. 12 (501a): scitum est illud ethiei, quia 
[Sat. iii, 51-52]; lib. 8, c. 13 (767¢): [perhaps Sat. xi 
56 sqq.]; lib. 8, c. 15 (773a): inquit ethicus [Sat. viii. 
269-71]. See Webb, 1, xxxiii. 

8 Lib. 3, c. 1 (479b): inquit ethicus [Pers. Sat. v. 120- 
21); lib. 3, c. 2 (480a): non nescivit hoc ethicus dicens 
[ Sat. iii. 66-72]. See Webb, 1, xxxii. 

* Lib. 1, c. 8 (405d): clamat ethnicus [Ov. Pont. i. 5. 5- 
6]; lib. 3, c. 12 (501b): inquit ethicus [Ars Amat. ii. 
13-14]; lib. 4, c. 8(530c): ait ethicus [Pont. i. 2. 123- 
24). 

Lib. 3, c. 8 (490b): ait namque ethicus [Cato. Dist. 
iv. 3]; lib. 7, c. 7 (65la): nam ut ait ethicus [Dist. ii. 4]; 
lib. 7, c. 9 (655a): praeceptum ethict [Dist., coll. 
vulg. 26]. See Webb, 1, xlv. The appellation ethicus is 
also used once (lib. 3, c. 8, 489¢) of the pseudo-Cicero- 
nian ad Herennium; and once (lib. 7, c. 24, 702c) of 
verses quoted by St. Jerome. 

"Lib. 1, c. 8 (405d): inqnit ethicus [Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 
14-15]; lib. 2, c. 27 (470d): egregie quidem ethicus [ Ep. 
i, 4. 18-14]; lib. 3, c. 8 (492a): unde ethicus inquieto 
extra se ineptam beatitudinem inquirenti [/p. i. 11. 29- 
30]; lib. 3, c. 9 (492c): unde ethicus [Ep. i. 18. 111-12]; 
lib. 3, c. 14 (512b): consonat ei ethicus dicens [Fp. i. 16. 
39-40]; lib. 4, c. 9 (531d): unde ethnicus [Ep. i. 6. 15- 
16]; lib. 6, prol. (587d): notum est illud ethict quia [A. 
P. 32-37]; lib. 7, c. 23 (698c): cum et ethicus dicat 
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And four times one finds, with reference to him, 
precisely Chaucer’s phrase, ‘‘ As Etik saith’’ : ut 
ait ethicus.™ 

But that is not all. For in one of these four 
instances John of Salisbury ascribes to Ethicus 
the very doctrine which Chaucer attributes to 
Etik. The lines in Chaucer run as follows : 


But I ne clepe nat innocence folye, 

Ne fals pitee, for ‘ vertu is the mene,’ 

As Etik saith, in swich manere I mene. 
And thus thise foules, voide of al malyce, 
Acordeden to love, and laften vice 

Of hate.'* 


The passage in John of Salisbury is this : Nempe 
indoctorum haec opinio est ; ut enim ait ethicus : 


Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt, 


recedentes a medio vitiorum, quae regio virtutis 
est.* There can, I think, be little doubt that 
this is the passage which Chaucer had in mind.* 

But did he also have before him (or in memory) 
Horace’s very phrase? The last eight words from 
the Policraticus are obviously a paraphrase of the 
ninth line of the eighteenth epistle (Ad Lollium) 
of the first book : 


Virtus est medium vitiorum, et utrinque reductum. 


And Chaucer’s ‘‘ vertu is the mene”’ is a trans- 
lation not of the paraphrase, but of the original 
itself. 

The point bears directly upon the question of 


[ Ep. i. 2. 56]; lib. 8, c. 10 (747 a): ethicus ait [Sat. ii. 8. 
73-74]; lib. 8, c. 12 (760a): ut enim ait ethicus ( Sat. i. 
2. 25-26]; lib. 8, c. 13(762c): ut enim ait ethicus [Sat. 
i. 2. 24; Ep. i. 18. 9]; lib. 8, c. 13 (767c): ut ait 
ethnicus [Carm. iv. 12. 28]; lib. 8, c. 24 (817 b): siquidem, 
ut ait ethicus [A. P. 161-64]; lib. 8, c. 24 (817c): utad 
memoratum ethicum redeamus [A. P. 166-68]. The list 
here given is the result of a single rapid reading, and may 
not be exhaustive ; but it is probably sufficient. On the 
application of the term ethicus to Horace, see Webb, 1, 
xxxi. On the question whether John of Salisbury knew 
the Odes of Horace or not, see ibid., 11, 55 (note on 1. 18, 
under 617 b). 

12 See 760 a, 762c, 767c, 817 b, in note 11 above. The 
phrase also occurs in 651a (see note 10 above), where 
ethicus is Cato. 

13 B 164-69. 

“Lib. 8, c. 13 (762c). 
Sat. 1. 2. 24, 

18 Compare also (with recedentes ... vitiorum)“‘ laften vice 
of hate’’ (Il. 168-69). 


The ‘‘dum vitant’’ line is 
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Chaucer’s knowledge of Horace,” and indirectly 
upon the Lollius problem. And it has, perhaps, 
certain implications with reference to the version 
of the Prologue in which it occurs. Some of these 
points I wish to consider in another connection. 
The one thing which seems at present to be clear 
is the fact that Chaucer’s ‘‘ Etik’’ is not Aris- 
totle, but Horace. 
Joun Livineston Lowes. 
Washington University. 


A GERMAN ADAPTATION OF THE 
‘‘BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND.” 


August Daniel von Binzer is well known as 
an enthusiastic Burschenschafter at Jena (1817- 
1819), and as the author of the student songs 
‘Wir hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus’’ and 
‘«Stoszt an! Jena soll leben.’’ Throughout the 
years of his activity as poet and novelist he was 
strongly influenced by English literature and 
English literary motives. While at Jena, Ed- 
ward Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts’’ seem to have 
exerted a powerful influence upon him. Almost 
all his early letters to relatives and friends contain 
‘‘night thoughts’’ 4 la Young, in which Binzer 
narrates many of his personal experiences. In 
1826 he translated the First Night into Ger- 
man, notwithstanding the fact that up to that 
time numerous translations, good and bad, had 
appeared in Germany and appeased the German 
appetite for moralizing poetry. In 1829 he trans- 
lated Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, al- 
though a good translation of the original had 
been published in 1817. But perhaps the most 
interesting example of English influence upon 
Binzer is furnished by his ‘‘ Die deutsche Hel- 
denbraut.’’ 

To facilitate comparison with its source Bin- 
zer’s poem is set opposite Annie McVicar Grant’s 
popular song. 


16The line from the eighteenth epistle muy, of course, 
have stood as a gloss in Chaucer’s manuscript of the Poli- 
craticus—a suggestion fur which I am indebted to one of 
my students. 
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The Blue Bells of Scotland. 


Oh, where, and oh, where 
is your highland laddie 
gone? 
He is gone to fight the 
French, 
for King George upon 
the throne ; 
And it’s oh! in my heart, 
that I wish him safe at 
home ! 


What clothes, in what 
clothes 
is your highland laddie 
clad ? 
His bonnet ’s of the Saxon 
green, 
his waistcoat of the 
plaid ; 
And it’s oh! in my heart 
that I love my highland 
lad ! 


Suppose, oh, suppose 
that your highland lad 


should die? 
The bagpipes shall play 
over him, 
T’ll lay me down to cry ; 
And it’s oh! in my heart 
that I wish he may not 
die. 
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Die deutsche Heldenbraut. 


Wohin und wohin 
mag dein Schatz gezogen 
sein ? 
‘‘Mein Schatz zog gegen 
Frankreich 
und liesz mich hier al- 
lein ! 
Und ich wollt ich wir’ mit 
oder er wir’ wieder 
heim !”’ 


Welch Gewand trug dein 
Schatz, 
als er aus nach Frank- 
reich zog? 
Stutzhut mit dem 
Eichenzweig, 
den grau und griinen 
Rock ; 
Und ich wollt’ er wir’ hier, 
triig den alten Kittel 
noch.’’ 


Was fingst du wohl an, 
wenn dein Schatz im 
Felde blieb? 
wiirden ihn begraben, 
ich hitt’ ihn ewig lieb— 
Und ich wiinsch’, dasz 
mein Schatz 
noch daheim sein Hand- 
werk trieb.’’ 


I am at this moment unable to state if Binzer’s 


poem has ever appeared in print. 


The manu- 


script, which I found among the papers of the 
poet,’ plainly bears the character of a first rough 
draft. 
H. 
The University of Chicago. 


ARNALDO Secarizzi: La Poesia di Venezia. 
Venezia: Stab. Graf. Giovanni Fabris di 
Spiridione, Mcmrx. 


The unique conditions of life in Venice, the 
picturesqueness and romance of her -institutions 
and history, the splendor of her civilization with 


1T hope to publish soon a biography of Binzer based 
upon a large amount of hitherto unknown material, fur- 
nished me through the kindness of Adolf Baron von 
Binzer, grandson of the poet. 
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its beauties and its corruption, no less than the 
vastness of her dominions and the exceptional 
nature of her independence among Italian states, 
have created around her a special literature with 
which that of Rome and Florence only of Italian 
cities can compare. From the labors of that bril- 
liant series of scholars in the nineteenth century, 
Gamba, Cicogna, and Cecchetti with the codpera- 
tive production of the various societies for local 
research, the extent and nature of this enormous 
bulk of literature have been more or less diffusely 
known. In fact by the solid works of A. Belloni 
(Gl Epigoni della Gerusalemme Liberata, Pa- 
dova, 1893) and the more recent Storia della 
Rep. di Venezia nella poesia, Milano, 1904, of 
M. Medin, the influence of Venetian history on 
the epic, and the general themes and forms of 
historical-political poetry, have been definitively 
established. But whatever the conditions, in the 
course of seven centuries, that produced this 
copious literature, a definite conception has given 
life to it all—the conception of the city itself, as 
a social, a political, an artistic unit, whether 
symbolized in the Lion-Evangelist of the Middle 
Ages or in the Queen Enthroned of the Renais- 
sance. 

To disengage this figure in its most typical 
expressions from a field allowing almost limitless 
choice and unrelieved by conspicuous marks of 
genius, was the task proposed by Prof. Segarizzi 
in this anthology. Voluminous contributions by 
him to the bibliography of Venice and a long 
series of attractive studies of the humanism of the 
Veneto, as well as of popular customs, were a 
previous guarantee of the scholarly method in 
fact apparent in the collection throughout. And 
though confessedly addressed to the general pub- 
lic, the tone of originality is evidenced in that 
the great majority of the citations, save for exist- 
ence in inaccessible editions, are here given in 
full for the first time. And nearly half of the 
ninety titles are distinct contributions to the 
bibliography of Venetian poetry. Yet it should 
still be observed that after the extensive chapter 
devoted by Medin to the ‘‘ poesia encomiastica,’’ 
this can hardly be said to have been ‘‘ trascu- 
rata’’?; and Prof. Segarizzi’s book is most valu- 
ble when read as a development of that chapter. 

On the ‘‘ Name and Lion of Venice,’’ for ex- 
ample, Medin had given numerous details ; but 
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not only are the strong verses of Boiardo, describ- 
ing the lion rising blood-stained from the waves, 
with feathered wings, and fish’s tail, the paws 
raised threateningly on high, quite worth repeat- 
ing in such a connection, but the new sonnet of 
Madrisio, with a vivid image of the faith- and 
home-defender, one paw on the Bible, the other 
holding the uplifted sword, gives, with the strong 
poem from Carlo Dottori, no inconsiderable lit- 
erary merit to this section. Naturally most space 
is devoted to ‘‘ Le lodi di Venezia.’’ If, in the 
course of the forty-six specimens, the traditional 
themes are fairly well worn, the special title of 
each poem to citation in point of form or sub- 
stance is generally convincing. No. vi, for in- 
stance, a poem apparently of the early Renais- 
sance, with traces of the humanistic prejudice 
against the vulgar tongue and the usual quaint 
mixing of paganism and Christian symbols, also 
contains data on the personification of Venice, 
from their earliness not without value. The vision 
of the heavenly lady is executed with a hint at 
the dignity of Boethius’ Philosophy ; though her 
transformation ‘‘in terra sacra, e nuda—d’ogni 
vizio mortal—mirabilmente posta in mezzol’acque’”’ 
is entirely in the temper of Renaissance fantasy. 
The selections are guided largely also by attention 
to their lyrical quality. To this we owe an at- 
tractive exile lament of Celio Magno, a curious 
letter of Franco Veronica, chiding her lover for 
omitting praises of Venice ; and one or two dia- 
logues—notable here, the debate between Naples 
and Venice as to their mutual advantages, in 
which Naples graciously admits her defeat ; and 
that between Neptune and Mars, over Rome and 
Venice. The latter is almost an encyclopedia of 
the encomiastic concetti, and concludes with an 
imitation of the famous epigram of Sannazaro, 
cited in the dedication of Prof. Segarizzi’s book, 
‘*Tilam homines dices, hance posuisse deos ”’ : 


‘*E s’anteponer voi Marte a Nettuno 
E s’anteponer voi al mare il Tebro, 
E una vergine casta a una corrotta 

Roma dirai 
Fabbricata per man d’ uomini soli, 
Ma Venezia par man de’ dei celesti. 


The appointed referee, Paris the Trojan, answers 
in terms of the ancient oracle, ‘‘ aio te Romanos 
vincere posse ”’ : 


| 

| 

| 
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Quanto la lenta salice il cipresso, 
Quanto supera il mar un piccol rivo, 
Quanto supera il sol la bianca luna, 
Tanto Venezia tua supera Roma. 


It is interesting also to note from these selections 
a tendency to deification of the city in poems that 
bear every stamp of deep sincerity, a tendency to 
substitute the ideal of local patriotism not only tor 
the national but for the religious concept as well— 
the effect of which has been incalculable in retard- 
ing the formation of a modern political conscious- 
ness in Italy. For the rest, one of the most de- 
vout poems in the series is by Pietro Aretino! In 
addition to examples of satires against Venice, we 
have a chapter on her monuments and an exten- 
sive treatment of the ‘‘ Le Feste e gli Usi.’’ 

The book is equipped with an index, which 
aims conspicuously at brevity; it may be regretted 
only that the editor has not extended his occa- 
sional explanatory biographical notes to the 
symbolism of some of the poems. Without aid, 
the occasion of xv, ‘‘una dispietata e ria ven- 
tura’’ is unclear ; Nos. v and xrv would likewise 
gain much from such editing. In the matter of 
text, further, Prof. Segarizzi has apparently ad- 
hered with one exception to the peculiarities of the 
manuscripts or editions consulted. The punctua- 
tion therefore is not always illuminating. It would 
have been safe perhaps also to remove in XXVII, 
a poem in the Genoese dialect, the query to 
senta sd (se < sedem ; the other alternative would 
be fe < fidem), and to correct on p. 51, riplende 
for risplende ; p. 191, pid for pi in rhyme with 
di; p. 77, ben for bel. On p. 73, toco seems 
meant for teco. Cora, p. 70, also seems doubt- 
ful; perhaps for ora. The metre at present is 
impossible. 

Upon ihe exterior form of the book, a care has 
been expended for which the lovers of ornate 
printing will be grateful. The movable cover is 
decorated with a seventeenth century frontispiece 
and the chapters are separated with appropriate 
art reproductions in platinum, notably Carpac- 
cio’s lion, and a smaller allegory of Paolo Vero- 
nese (which might also have been suggestively 
interpreted in such a secular book). The twelve 
point type, broadfaced, has angular trimmings 
and punctuation points. The page setting, rarely 
exceeding twenty lines, is noticeably conservative 
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and engaging, devoid entirely of distracting fea- 
tures : the strophes are placed slightly above the 
centre line and slightly toward the central fold, 
thus producing with unusual perfection the open 
page unity of the best models of the Renaissance.* 
The care of the revision and press-work is indi- 
cated by Neptumus for Neptunus, p. 3; dir for 
dire, p. 11; mief for miei, p. 32; an inverted 
letter in the title, p. 166 ; and two immaterial 
spreads : broccati, p. 101; and oriental, p. 1238, 
—-this in nearly two hundred and fifty pages of 
text. 

Lovers of Venice no less than students of 
Venetian culture are indebted to Prof. Segarizzi 
for this valuable addition to the resources of 
Venetian studies. He has penetratingly shown 
the existence of a lacuna in our preceding classi- 
fications and filled this gap with regard both for 
the processes of scholarship and the claims of art. 
He promises in his brief preface to supplement 
this contribution with a new bibliography of the 
encomiastic literature of the nineteenth century. 


A. A. Livrinesron. 
Columbia University. 


French Short Stories, edited with Notes and Vo- 
cabulary, by Doveitas LaBAREE Burrum, 
Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1907. Pp. vi+ 491. 


Les Misérables par Victor Hugo, edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Dovaias 
LaBaREE Burrum, Ph.D. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1908. Pp. xvii + 566. 


For the first of these volumes Dr. Buffum offers 
the following apology in the Preface : ‘‘ In teach- 
ing classes in French, I have felt the need of a 
collection of Short Stories, chosen from as large a 


1 With this type and the line grouping adopted here, 
the avoidance of ‘‘ white rivers,’’ as affecting the color 
scheme of the page, is of some importance, though ren- 
dered practically impossible for reasons of expense. There 
are unusually few occurrences of noticeable streaks: on 
p- 40 the second octave is practically bisected, and there 
are rare instances of lines crossing six verses (p. 47). 


| | 
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number as possible of the representative authors 
of the nineteenth century with a view to: (1) 
literary worth, (2) varied style and subject-mat- 
ter, (3) large vocabulary and idiomatic construc- 
tions, (4) interest for the student. In an en- 
deavor to meet these requirements I have pre- 
pared the present edition.’’ 

The stories in this collection are selected as 
follows: one from Mérimée, five from Maupassant, 
six from Daudet, two each from Balzac and Cop- 
pée, and one each from About, Gautier, Theuriet, 
Zola, Musset. 

In the Notes a bare outline of the career of 
each author is given, as his stories are taken up. 
In fact, merely a list of the important works of 
the individual writer is given, together with a few 
remarks to give an idea of the place of each one 
in the history of French literature. The rest of 
the Notes is devoted to ‘‘the explanation of lit- 
erary and historical references.’’ 

The Vocabulary, like the Notes, is worked out 
in a most excellent manner. However, it seems 
that it is a waste of valuable energy and time to 
incorporate any vocabulary at all, thereby saving 
the student the trouble and advantage of digging 
out the meanings from a dictionary. If this were 
omitted difficult phrases and unusual meanings 
might have been rendered in the Notes. The 
word boucle (= curl) has been omitted in the 
vocabulary, and jurer should also be given the 
meaning to contrast as well as to swear, especially 
in the sentence in which it is used on p. 54, 1. 24. 

No attempt has been made to any careful 
search for typographical errors. However, in a 
casual reading of these selections, together with a 
class, we have. noted the following examples: p. 
53, 1. 3, frans for francs ; p. 100, 1. 27, étais for 
était ; p. 125, 1. 30, fruites for truites ; p. 131, 1. 
13, affarée for effarée ; p. 148, 1. 2, at for et ; p. 
197, 1. 80, on for ne; p. 267, 1. 12, mid for nid : 
p. 274, l. 10, pannetitre for panetitre ; p. 284, 1. 
1, giroutte for girouette ; p. 295, 1. 12, me for ma ; 
p. 355, bésicles for besicles (cf. p. 99, 1. 22); p. 
387, échanson in wrong order ; p. 418, intriguant 
for intrigant (cf. p. 99,1. 18); p. 444, pannetiére 
for panetidre ; p. 469, Saint-Jaques in wrong order; 
p. 472, sicilien, conj. for s., adj. 


In the editing of Hugo’s masterpiece Dr. 
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Buffum has ‘‘ endeavored to reduce the novel to 
the limits of a text-book,’’ altho there are 395 
pages of text still given. ‘‘ With this in view, all 
extraneous matter, such as the description of the 
battle of Waterloo, the long dissertation on con- 
vent establishments and on the riots of 1832, and 
the description of the Parisian sewers, has neces- 
sarily been omitted. The early history of Fantine 
and a few episodes have also been omitted ; brief 
summaries of these will be found in the notes.’’ 

The Notes to this volume, as in the case of the 
preceding, are devoted to excellent explanations 
of historical allusions and grammatical peculiar- 
ities. Again, moreover, there is added a full and 
extensive vocabulary. 

In the Introduction Dr. Buffum has given a 
careful, concise and critical estimate of Hugo and 
his works. This is of great advantage to the 
average student who, probably, will never have 
an opportunity to look up the sources so as to get 
such an excellent idea of Hugo’s place in French 
literature. In tracing his literary career, the 
editor remarks that, beginning with his first 
volume of poems, Hugo shows ‘‘a wonderful 
ability in handling the language, but little true 
emotion’’; and later (in commenting on Hugo’s 
being raised to the peerage), ‘‘in his speeches in 
the Chamber of Peers, just as so often in his 
novels, his dramas, and in fact in almost all his 
work, he is above all a poet.’’ Dr. Buffum’s 
conclusion is: ‘‘In Notre-Dame de Paris Hugo 
has given the typical Romantic novel, in les 
Misérables he has given Romanticism, Realism, 
and even Naturalism ; the episodes are partly in- 
vented, partly borrowed from Eugéne Sue, Dumas 
and Balzac ; the characters are, in several cases, 
drawn from life,’’ ete. Finally, Hugo shows a 
‘tendency to generalization’? when we notice 
that Jean Valjean, Javert, Gavroche, etc., are 
really types of a redeemed man, police inspector, 
gamin, etc. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Buffum will continue 
editing such representative authors and in such a 
satisfactory manner. 

Guy E. SnaveE y. 

Allegheny College. 
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Grundziige der Naturlehre von Dr. Ianaz G. 
Wa k. k. Regierungsrat und Lan- 
desschulinspektor in Wien. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by P. M. Patmer, Lehigh 
University. Bethlehem, Pa. Times Publish- 
ing Company, 1909. 


In editing for the use of English-speaking stu- 
dents the first six chapters of Dr. Wallentin’s 
book, Professor Palmer has made a welcome 
addition to the texts available for classes in 
scientific German. 

The book contains 148 pages of text divided 
into the following chapters—(1) Vorbegriffe, (2) 
Lehre von der Wirme, (3) Vorbereitung fiir die 
Chemie, (4) Grundlehren der Chemie, (5) Lehre 
vom Magnetismus, (6) Lehre von der Elektrizi- 
tit. The text is followed by notes, vocabulary, 
and a list of the strong and irregular verbs. The 
Roman type is used throughout. About fifty cuts 
help to make clear some of the explanations. The 
subject matter is of general interest, and the style, 
with the exception of a slight monotony in the 
chapter on electricity, is good. 

The notes, though covering more than thirty 
pages, are not profuse. More than half the space 
devoted to notes is taken up by the so-called 
‘word lists.’? At the end of the notes for each 
page of text is a list of the new words (without 
English definitions) occurring on the page in ques- 
tion. The value of the lists is doubtful. Ifa 
student meets an unfamiliar word he naturally 
turns to the vocabulary for the definition ; if a 
word-list is to be memorized it should contain the 
English definitions of the words in the list. As 
arranged at present, the lists are eutirely disre- 
regarded by the student. 

The vocabulary is particularly full and well 
arranged. Anexcellent feature is the insertion of 
the chemical symbol under almost every definition 
of a chemical term—thus, ‘‘ Kohlensaurer Kalk 
= calcium carbonate, C,CO,,’’ ‘‘ Phosphorsiure 
= phosphoric acid, H,PO,,’’ ete. It would have 
been well to carry through the principle uni- 
furmly. The omissions in this respect, however, 
are comparatively few. It would be well if the 
vocabulary indicated whether a verb is strong or 
weak, and thus save students the trouble of trying 
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to find weak verbs under the list of strong and 
irregular verbs. 

The book was published under the direction of 
the Lehigh University Supply Bureau, which has 
adopted the commendable plan of furnishing free 
of charge to the instructor one pamphlet copy of 
the text (without notes and vocabulary) for every 
copy of the book used. This pamphlet can be 
used for examination purposes and for sight trans- 
lation. Professor Palmer’s edition is singularly 
free from misprints and omissions ; it has given 
complete satisfaction in the class room. 


Freperick W. C. Lireper. 
Harvard University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tamburlaine. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In the December (1909) number of 
Modern Language Notes, Dr. J. Douglas Bruce 
suggests what seems to me an unwarranted theory 
concerning the origin of a passage in the first part 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. The lines are those 
in Act rv, sc. 1 (Il. 1421-1435 of my edition) 
which describe the colour symbolism in the con- 
queror’s camp and attire during the first three 
days of a siege : 


‘ The first day when he pitcheth downe his tentes, 
White is their hew, and on his siluer crest 
A snowy Feather spangled white he beares, 
To signify the mildnesse of his minde, 
That satiate with spoile refuseth blood : 
But when Aurora mounts the second time, 
As red as scarlet is his furniture, 
Then must his kindled wrath bee quencht with blood, 
Not sparing any that can manage armes : 
But if these threats mooue not submission, 
Black are hiscollours, blacke Pauilion, 
His speare. his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes, 
And Ietty Feathers menace death and hell. 
Without respect of Sex, degree or age, 
He raceth all his foes with fire and sword.’ 


The same custom is mentioned in ll. 1556-66, 
1639 f., 1788-91, 1848-54. 
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Dr. Bruce would explain this idea as borrowed 
from the medieval romances of chivalry, in sev- 
eral of which occurs ‘‘the incident of the vic- 
torious knight who on three successive days of a 
tournament appears each day disguised with a 
horse and armor of different colour,’’ though he 
is ‘‘unable to say what was Marlowe’s immediate 
source.”’ 

It seems not unlikely, indeed, as M. Faligan 
(De Marlovianis Fabulis, Paris, 1887) has sug- 
gested, that Marlowe’s earliest plays are influ- 
enced, in certain general aspects of tone and sen- 
timent, by the popular romances—or, it might be 
safer to say, by the early chivalrous dramas based 
upon them. But this is probably not a matter 
likely to be cleared up very greatly by the accu- 
mulation of vague parallels, and in the passage 
under discussion I think there can be no question 
that Marlowe, instead of shaping his hero after 
the impossible knights of medizval fiction, is 
merely versifying the accounts of the real Tam- 
burlaine as they lay before him. 

The most immediate English source of Tambur- 
laine, Thomas Fortescue’s translation of Pedro 
Mexia’s Silva de varia lecion (ed. 1571, Part n, 
Ch. 14, fol. 67-71), contains the following passage : 


‘‘Tt is writen of him, that in all his assaultes, 
of any castell or citie, he vsually would hang out 
to be seen of the enimie, an Enseigne white, for 
the space of one full daie, whiche signified, (as 
was then to all men well knowen) that if those 
within woulde in that daye yelde theim, he then 
woulde take theim to mercie, without any their 
losse of life or goods. The seconde daie hee did 
to bee hanged out an other all redde, lettyng 
theym thereby againe to vnderstande, that if 
they then woulde yelde, he onelie then woulde 
execute Th’ officers, Magistrates, maisters of 
housholdes, and gouernours, pardonyng, and for- 
geuyng all others whatsoever. The thirde daie 
he euer displaied the thirde all blacke, signifiynge 
therby, that he then hadde shutte vp his gates 
from all compassion and clemencie, in such sorte, 
that whosoeuer were in that daie taken, or in anie 
other then folowyng, shoulde assuredly die for it, 
without any respecte either of man or woman, lit- 
tle or greate, the Citie to be sackt, and burnt 
with all to ashes: whence assuredly it can not be 
saide, but that he was verie cruell, though other- 
wise adorned with many rare vertues.’’ 


Mexia’s account is based mainly, it would seem, 
upon the Latin chronicle of Andreas Cambinus, of 
which an English version by John Shute appeared 
in 1562. The same story is told independently 
in another work probably familiar to Marlowe, 
Thomas Newton’s Notable Historie of the Saracens 
—Drawne out of Augustine Curio and sundry other 

ood Authours (1575). Speaking of Tambur- 
eel Newton says (fol. 129): 
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‘*When he cam in sight of his enemies, his cus- 
tome was to set vp three sortes of Pauylions or 
Tentes : the first was white, signifying therby to 
his Enemyes, that if at that shew they would yelde, 
there was hope of grace and mercye at hys handes: 
the next was redde, whereby he signified bloude 
and flame : & lastly blacke, which betokened vtter 
subuersion & mercilesse hauocke of all things for 
their contempt.’’ 


A comparison of the three passages quoted 
above will show that Marlowe introduces nothing 
of consequence which is not found in one of the 
prose extracts, and ultimately in the sources of 
the latter, the Latin chronicles of the wars of 
Tamburlaine. There appears no sort of reason to 
predicate a more imaginative treatment on the 
poet’s part of the facts as he had received them 
than would naturally result from the heightening 
of prose into dramatic verse. 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
Yale University. 


CoLERIDGE’s INFLUENCE ON Por’s Poetry. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—The indebtedness of Poe as a poet to 
Coleridge is greater and more specific than is 
commonly believed. Mr. Woodberry (in his Life 
of Poe) states that Coleridge was the guiding 
genius of Poe’s entire intellectual life; but he 
does not follow up this assertion by examples 
from the latter’s verse. Yet there are some 
which are almost unmistakable,—most of them 
from the earlier poems, as indeed would naturally 
be the case. One, however, occurs in The 
Raven (1845): 

‘¢¢ Prophet,’ said I, ‘‘thing of evil!—prophet still, if 
bird or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we 


both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden,’’ etc. 


The corresponding passage in Christabel can 
hardly be a coincidence : 


‘That saints will aid if men will call, 
For the blue sky bends over all.’’ 


Of the early poems, The Sleeper (1831) is most 


definitely influenced — which is significant, for 


Poe himself declared that he preferred this poem 
to The Raven, adding what hardly seems true at 
the present day: ‘‘There is not one man in a 
million who could be brought to agree with me 
in this opinion.’’ In the first place, the metre 
is the same as that of Coleridge’s Christabel, 
though not handled with equal freedom. More- 
over, the opening line is suspiciously similar : 
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‘At midnight, in the month of June.’’ 
( The Sleeper. ) 
‘¢? Tis the middle of night by the castle clock.” 
(Christabel. ) 


And, just as Geraldine is a peculiarly strange, 
unexplained creature from an unknown land, so 


the lady of The Sleeper has come 


‘*O’er far-off seas, 


A wonder to these garden trees ! 
Strange is thy pallor! strange thy dress !”’ 


As one reads on, one finds that the atmosphere 
of the whole poem is delicately redolent of Cole- 
. ridge. It is a kind of divine opium vision. The 
moon is a ‘‘ mystic moon,’’ and 


‘* An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 
Exhates from out her golden rim.’’ 


The lines which follow, in marvellous adaptability 
to purpose, have not been excelled by the English 


poet : 


‘ And softly dripping, drop by drop, 
Upon the quiet mountain top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley.’’ [of sleep] 


The City in the Sea (1831, revised 1845) betrays 
hints of The Ancient Mariner, especially in the 
emphasis upon the sea as ‘‘ hideously serene’’; 
but the similarity is more subtle than the kind 
that may be indicated by quoting parallel pas- 
sages. (Both the City in the Sea and the Sleeper, 
by the way, obviously resemble some parts and 
elements of The Fall of the House of Usher). 
Israfel (1831), again, has at least one passage 
drawn from Coleridge : 


‘* None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute.’’ 


‘¢ And now it is an angel’s song 
That makes the heavens mute.’’ 
( The Ancient Mariner. ) 


Even the reference to the albatross in the song 
from Al Aaraaf (1829), ‘‘’Neath blue-bell or 
streamer,’’ is probably not accidental. And it has 
long been known, of course, that the repetends of 
Ulalume, Lenore, and The Raven were suggested 
by Coleridge in Christabel and other poems. 

In the light of such evidence it becomes ques- 
tionable whether Poe’s originality as a poet has 
not been at least a trifle overestimated. It still 
remains sufficiently great ; but no service is done 
to the poet’s memory by attempts to prove that 
his product was unique. Even that almost unique 
masterpiece, The Haunted Palace (1839), seems— 
perhaps fancifully—to the present writer to have 
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certain faint mist-wreaths of Kubla Khan 
hanging about it ; but it is none the worse for 
that ! 
Harry T. Baker. 
Beloit College. 


Art pour L’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Stirs :—It has always been said that the phrase 
‘*Y’art pour l’art’’ was coined by Victor Cousin, 
and first used by him in a course of lectures de- 
livered in 1818 (cf. Michiels, Histoire des Idées 
littéraires en France au x1x® sitcle, 1842, ii. 102 
sq.; Cassagne, La Théorie de i Art pour [ Art en 
France, 1906, p. 39, and Lanson’s review in the 
Revue d’ Histoire littéraire de la France, 1906; 
Stapfer, Questions esthétiques et religieuses, 1906, 
p- 26sq.). Butas a matter of fact the phrase ap- 
pears in the Journal Intime of Benjamin Constant 
as early as 1804. Constant sums up Schelling’s 
esthetics in the sentence: ‘‘ L’art pour l’art, sans 


_ but, car tout but dénature l’art’’ (Journal Intime, 


ed. Melegari, 1895, p. 7). 
J. E. Sprncarn. 


‘Fiacinc ’—Forrescur’s Foreste. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Under the caption ‘Fig’ the New 
English Dictionary gives the following inadequate 
treatment of the word ‘figging’ in the sense of 
‘thieving’: ‘‘Figging sb. only in ‘figging- 
law.’’’ The earliest recorded instance of the com- 
pound is from Dice Play, c. 1550. The simple 
word occurs, however, in Thomas Fortescue’s 
Foreste (1571), where a passage concerning Tam- 
burlaine runs thus: ‘ He in no case permitted any 
robberies, priuie figgyng, force, or violence, but 
with seueritie and rigour punished whom soever 
he founde thereof giltie’ (fol. 84). 

The lines I have quoted appear in a chapter of 
the Foreste (Part m1, Ch. 14), which Albrecht 
Wagner has reprinted in full in the introduction 
to his edition of Tamburlaine (Heilbronn, 1885, 
pp. xili-xxii). Since the book is of considerable 
importance and there exists, so far as I know, no 
other modern reprint of any part of it, it may be 
worth while to indicate the mistakes in Wagner’s 
text as shown by collation with the Bodleian 
copies of the editions of 1571 and 1576. Wagner 
did not consult the latter edition, and so emends 
conjecturally several printers’ errors of the first 
edition which are set perfectly right in the second. 
I disregard Wagner’s purely typographical inaccu- 
racies, and give below the more serious variants : 
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Wagner Ed. 1571 Ed. 1576 
(pp. xiii-xxii. ) fol. 82v-87¥.) (fol. 67-71.) 
p. xiii, 1. 2 mightie innitfie infinit 
(right) 
p- xiii, 1.14 confusely cdfusedl 
p- xiv, 1.15 merciall Marcia 
p- xiv, 1. 17 advited aduised 
p- xiv. 1. 38 any anie 
were 
xv settyng ottyng 
xvi, 1. 9 yea his though 
p- xvii, 1. 18 This Thus 
(right) 
p. xvii, 1. 25 resulte resude residue 
(right ) 
p- xviii, 1. 20 inspecable inspeak- 
able 
p. xviii, ll. 18, 
22 Souldan Soudan 
p- xx, 1. 25 this accom- thus 
plished accom- 
lished 
(right 
p- xxi, 1. 7 he lacke the lack 
p. xxi, 1. 14 semblable sem- 
did they blably 
did the 
(right) 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
Yale University. 


‘NEVER LESS ALONE THAN WHEN ALONE.’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Professor Cook, in a note in an earlier 
number of this journal,’ suggests as the ultimate 
source of the line quoted above, Cicero, De Re 
Publ. i. 17. 27—a work the only known ms. of 
which, as he observes, was not discovered until 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Allen next showed (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxiv, 123) that the phrase occurs also in the 
De Officiiz, and added that ‘‘ there seems to be no 
need of any ‘ intermediary’ to account for its in- 
troduction into English literature’’ (cf. also, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxtv, 226). The existence of inter- 
mediaries, however, is clear enough. ‘The phrase 
occurs, for instance, in that excerpt from the 
‘*golden book’’ of Theophrastus in St. Jerome,’ in 
which the Middle Ages so rejoiced. The wise man, 
Theophrastus points out, does not need a wife for 
company: ‘‘Sapiens numquam solus esse potest. 
Habet secum omnes qui sunt, qui umquam fuerunt 
boni, et animum liberum quocumque vult, trans- 
fert. Quod corpore non potest, cogitatione com- 
plectitur. Et si hominum inupia fuerit, loquitnr 
cum Deo. Numquam minus solus erit, quam cum 
solus erit.’? It is perhaps worth noting that both of 
the lines which Professor Cook cites from Drum- 


istola adversus Jovinianum (Migne, Patrol. xxiii 
cols. 376-78). 
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mond of Hawthornden’s Urania have—through 
the ‘‘loquitur cum Deo’’—their counterpart in 
Theophrastus : 


Through solitare, yet who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love.* 


Joun Livinaston Lowes. 
Washington University. 


Tue CAEDMON Ms. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Professor John M. Manly during his 
recent visit to England made arrangements with 
the Oxford University Press for the reproduction 
in facsimile of the Caedmon manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. The manuscript consists of 260 
large pages, and is of especial interest not only on 
account of the importance of the text and the 
very remarkable illustrations, but because of the 
system of metrical points, which cannot be studied 
to advantage without exact reproduction. The 
University Press have agreed to issue a collotype 
to subscribers at five guineas net ; only one hun- 
dred copies will be published, and it is likely that 
the reproduction will increase in value with the 
lapse of time. 

In codperation with Professor Manly and Pro- 
fessor G. L. Kittredge I brought the undertaking 
before the Modern Language Association of 
America at the Eastern meeting at Cornell Uni- 
versity ; a resolution was unanimously passed 
commending the enterprise to American scholars 
and university libraries, and requesting the Com- 
mittee on the Reproduction of Early Texts to 
make preliminary arrangements for publication. 
In accordance with this resolution, I am now 
issuing a circular with a form of subscription at- 
tached, which I shall be glad to send to anyone 
interested. Applications will be filled in the order 
in which they are received, and the subscription 
list will be closed as soon as one hundred names 
are registered ; although no general appeal has yet 
been made, I have already between twenty and 
thirty names on the subscription list. 


J. W. CunuLiFFE, 


Chairman of the M. L. A. Committee for the Reproduction 
of Early Texts, Department of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Feb. 19, 1910. 


3 Among his examples (in the note preceding the one 
referred to above) of the use of ‘‘scabbard”’ in the sense 
Professor Cook has not included Dante’s 

ines : 
Entra nel petto mio, e spira tue, 
Si come quando Marsia traesti 
Della vagina delle membra sue. 
Par. 1, 19-21. 


And compare Chaucer, Envoy to Scogan, ll. 38-39. 
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